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Editorial: Dominicans at the Frontiers 


Of Human Thought 


f fpenecy nareh ) her history the Dominican Order has produced 
men “ahead of their times,” men with the ingenuity and spirit to 
adapt the timeless Dominican apostolate of truth to concrete, changing 
facts and circumstances. It is no accident that the unmistakable record 
of history shows the unique capacity of the Order to produce pioneers. 
St. Dominic’s own daring spirit, the innovation of apostolic preaching, 
the founding of an Order with a specifically intellectual purpose, his 
master-stroke in scattering the brethren to the four corners of Europe, 
his ardent desire to preach to the Cuman Tartars—all these have placed 
an indelible stamp on the entire Order, and have profoundly, often 
imperceptibly, influenced all of her great men from Jordan of Saxony 
to Pere Lagrange. 

St. Dominic has been widely misunderstood by those outside the 
Order. Estimates of him have been colored by the Spanish absolutism 
of a later period and by the rigors of the Inquisition in which his 
sons were to play a predominant role. It is easy to forget that demo- 
cratic government began in Spain, not in England, and that the con- 
cepts and institutions of popular government flourished in Spain 
during the period when Dominic was growing to maturity. As the En- 
glish Dominican writer, Father Thomas Gilby, has pointed out in his 
study The Political Thought of St. Thomas Aquinas (1958) :— 
“(Dominic’s) Castilian background was not that of the Inquisition and 
a centralizing court, but of local fueros and free communes that were 
the nurseries of European constitutional liberties. His Order was to 
grow with the guilds, corporations, parliaments and universities of the 
West, and to flourish most happily in the Free Cities and Nation- 
States where free citizenship was least impeded and the shadow of the 
Emperor did not fall” (p. 290). 

The contrast sometimes drawn between the gentle humanitarian 








336 Dominicana 
with strong antinomian sympathies—St. Francis of Assisi, and the 
hidebound, relentless instrument of the medieval theocracy—St. Domi- 
nic, does serious injustice to the greatness of both Saints. Dominic’s 
intellectual apostolate of its very nature was a spiritual sword of truth 
and made appeal to man’s highest faculties. In endeavoring to appre- 
ciate something of the Order’s early spirit it is extremely significant 
to note that the early legends of Dominic’s life all tell us that the 
Order was founded to refute with the sword of the word heretics 
whom the material sword had failed to conquer. 


Far from being the stern autocrat, Dominic was one of the most 
self-effacing of religious founders. The Constitutions of the Order, 
with all their accidental changes through the years, still reflect St. 
Dominic’s own flexible, versatile nature, allowing the maximum op- 
portunity for the use and development of personal talents in the serv- 
ice of God and the Church. Dominic breathed into the Order a demo- 
cratic spirit which was unique for the times and which has remained 
an unbroken heritage. He showed how important he thought self- 
government was when he permitted his own better judgment to be 
overruled on the crucial question of the administration of the Order’s 
property. 

In the 16th century Cardinal Cajetan was to bear eloquent testi- 
mony to this staunch democratic tradition when in proposing the 
revamping of the Constitutions, first to the General Chapter at Genoa 
in 1513, and two years later to the Chapter at Naples, he asked that 
the equivalent of a universal referendum be held in which every re- 
ligious in the Order would be allowed to express his opinion on the 
revision of the Constitutions. The Provincials were then to transmit 
to the next General Chapter the suggestions which had been proposed 
by their subjects. It is not really surprising then that the Order has 
had only one abbot! 

And what was true of St. Dominic, what is true of the Order, 
is also found to be verified in the members of the Order. Time and 
again the calm, dispassionate application of metaphysical and theo- 
logical principles, even in the din of partisan conflict, has enabled Do- 
minican writers to compose genuinely theological tracts, often so im- 
personal in their tone that it would be very difficult to date many of 
them within a century from internal evidence alone, but so much to 
the heart of the matter that the solutions proposed have stood the 
test of time. In the life and death struggle between Boniface VIII 
and Philip le Bel of France, the Dominican theologian, John of Paris, 
proposed in his famous tract, Concerning the Royal and Papal Power, 
a via media solution to that Church-State crisis which was based most 
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fundamentally on St. Thomas’ distinction of the orders of grace and 
nature. Though he was denounced by both the theocrats and regalians, 
his description of the ideal rapport of Church and State has now, in 
many important details, been discovered to bear a strong resemblance 
to Leo XIII’s Immortale Dei. 

The purpose of the following essays is to bring out in some de- 
tail the achievements of a few of the Dominicans who in different 
periods of the Order’s history have like their founder been at the 
frontiers of human thought and alive to man’s changing attitudes and 
needs. A complete chronicling would, of course, be impossible. Our 
principal intention has been to single out for attention those outstand- 
ing Dominicans whose great achievements too often lie buried under 
the dust of history. Dominican preoccupation with philosophy and 
theology has made us, in general, poor historians, even of our own 
glorious heritage. But the chief motive which should compel us to 
a rediscovery of their accomplishments is not so much to render them 
justice, or to fillip our own corporate spirit, but to give the 20th cen- 
tury Dominican a clearer notion of the Order’s personality and pur- 
pose as unfolded in seven centuries of history. It is a perversion of 
history to brand the Order as a breed of stolid functionaries or bleak 
authoritarians. We should never forget that Thomas Aquinas, now 
the Church’s Common Doctor, caused more than a few respectable 
eyebrows to be raised because of his unconventional approach, and 
propositions selected from his writings were condemned in turn by a 
bishop and two archbishops very soon after his death. 

The liberal, adventuresome spirit of St. Dominic has never been 
lost in his progeny and is very much alive today. To be galvanized 
with his spirit is to go out to do battle as an authentic “champion of 
the Faith and true light of the world.” 











HUGH OF ST. CHER 


Colman Jerman, O.P. 


studied and better understood than its later developments. 

And yet, significant figures of that formative period tend to 
be overlooked if they shared the stage with other, more famous col- 
laborators. One such “less famous collaborator” in Dominican be- 
ginnings was Hugh of St. Cher. 


O HE BEGINNINGS of a religious order are more apt to be 


Doctor of Law 


Medieval chroniclers allow us no greater precision as to the date 
of Hugh’s birth, than to say it was “near the end of the 12th century.” 
The place of his birth was the town of St. Cher, in the Province of 
Burgundy (later, Dauphiné), in southeastern France. Of his family, 
we know only that they belonged to the nobility, as the fact of his 
education testifies. His early schooling was entrusted to the monks 
of the local abbey, and at the age of about fourteen he set out for 
the University of Paris. 

The next twenty years of Hugh’s life were spent at the Uni- 
versity, where he eventually became a master in the Faculty of Law. 
By the year 1224, however, he had transferred to the Faculty of 
Theology, where we find him listed as a “biblical bachelor.” As such, 
working under the supervision of a master of theology, he read sec- 
tions of Sacred Scripture to the students, and expounded the literal 
meaning of the text, on which the master would later elaborate. At 
this time also, or shortly before, he was ordained to the priesthood. 


Becomes a Dominican 
Hugh took the Dominican habit on January 22, 1225. He came 
to the Order with a complete education and the even more eloquent 
recommendations of maturity and experience. It is with little surprise, 
then, that we learn his novitiate year was shortened somewhat, a prac- 
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tice more common then than would be tolerated today. He was elected 
provincial of the French Province in 1227, two years after entering 
the Order. Matthew of Paris, the first and only “abbot” the Order 
ever had, was prior of St. Jacques when he died in 1227. Peter of 
Rheims, provincial of France until then, was elected to succeed Mat- 
thew, and Hugh took over the post vacated by Peter. 

From 1229-1230, Hugh continued his association with the Uni- 
versity, as a “sententiary bachelor,” under Roland of Cremona, the 
first Dominican master in the Faculty of Theology. In this capacity, 
Hugh taught the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and his Commentary 
on the Four Books of the Sentences dates from these years. In 1230 
his term of provincialate expired, and when Roland was assigned to 
the Dominican Studium in Toulouse the same year, Hugh took his 
place as master of theology in Paris. At the same time, he was elected 
prior of St. Jacques. From 1230-1235 he continued to hold one of 
the two chairs of theology entrusted to the Dominicans, the other 
being held first by the Englishman John of St. Giles, and later by 
Guéric of St. Quentin. 


Scripture Studies 


If Hugh were to be forgotten on all other scores, his work in 
Sacred Scripture alone would assure him a high place in the annals 
of scholarship and the traditions of the Friars Preachers. Beginning 
at this period of his life and extending for many years to come, he 
conceived and carried into execution three immense projects in the 
field of Sacred Scripture. The first was a commentary on the Bible. 
Beginning with Genesis and ending with the Apocalypse, he ex- 
plained each line of the sacred text, “finding” therein the four senses 
in which Scripture can be interpreted, and frequently indicating al- 
ternative possibilities! His gigantic work is especially noteworthy in 
that it is the fruit of his own meditation: while not neglecting, and 
certainly not ignorant of, the interpretation given particular texts by 
the Fathers of the Church and latter-day scholars, Hugh’s originality 
was one of the chief characteristics of his commentary. It was re- 
printed many times up to the 17th century, a witness to the value of 
his scholarship. 


First Verbal Concordance of the Bible 
Between 1238 and 1240, Hugh finished work on his Concordance 
of the Bible: an alphabetical listing of all the words found in the 
(Latin) Bible, and after each entry, a list of all the places where that 
word occurred.? This work was intended primarily, it would seem, 
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for the theologians and Scripture scholars (a real concordance would 
be more helpful for preachers), as one of the techniques used to de- 
termine accurately the meaning of a particular word in a particular 
context involves a comparison of all the different contexts in which the 
word is found in scriptural usage, with all the various shades of mean- 
ing it can support. 

From a purely technical point of view, his concordance left 
something to be desired, as is frequently the case in pioneer projects 
of a scholarly nature. But he had indicated the path to be followed, 
and the next two verbal concordances to be published (both by Do- 
minicans ) were more by way of improvement of Hugh’s methods than 
of stark originality.* 


Correctory of Sacred Scripture 


To these immense projects Hugh added a third of still greater 
immensity and originality: a correction of the Latin Bible then in 
use in the schools of Christendom. The Latin Vulgate text of St. 
Jerome, dating from the late 4th century, was recognized as the official 
Latin version of the Scriptures. But St. Jerome’s Vulgate, copied 
and recopied countless times, had undergone many changes, mainly 
by the incorporation of marginal glosses into the actual text, and 
the substitution of variant readings from non-Hieronymite sources, 
resulting in a plethora of different versions all purporting to be 
faithful renditions of St. Jerome’s Vulgate. Long before the 13th 
century the need had been felt for a critical text that would reestab- 
lish the original wording of St. Jerome. 

Hugh used as his sources the glosses of St. Jerome and of other 
Fathers, the oldest Vulgate manuscripts he could find (several dated 
from the 4th century), as well as Hebrew, Greek and Syriac manu- 
scripts. His procedure was to compare the texts popular in his time 
with these older versions, and make the necessary corrections, de- 
letions, annotations, etc. However, Hugh, in company with many of 
his contemporaries, did not know that the Vulgate was essentially 
the work of St. Jerome. Hence, in seeking to determine the Vulgate 
text, he would often by-pass St. Jerome in favor of some other 
source which he thought closer to the original. As an integral re- 
establishment of the Vulgate text, therefore, his “correctory” was 
woefully deficient in many respects. Yet his intention and the prin- 
ciples he employed in textual criticism place him several centuries 
ahead of his time. 

According to certain chroniclers of the period, including St. 
Antoninus, Hugh was assisted in this project by 500 fellow Domini- 
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cans. Though the figure is obviously exaggerated, he could not have 
accomplished such an undertaking without the assistance of many of 
his brethren. And we do know the name of at least one of them— 
Theobald of Sexania, a convert from Judaism, who was subprior of 
St. Jacques at the time, and helped Hugh with his work on Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

Today, when we are more and more convinced of the necessity 
of cooperation in intellectual pursuits, it is more than merely interest- 
ing to reflect that this gigantic project inspired and executed by Hugh 
of St. Cher was the first communal Dominican work in an intellectual 
sphere. 


Vicar General of the Order 


In 1235, after five years at the University, Hugh was elected 
provincial of France a second time, and reelected in 1238. Meanwhile, 
Bl. Jordan of Saxony had died at sea, February 13, 1237, leaving the 
Order temporarily without a master general. A general chapter met 
in Bologna the following year to elect a successor. According to cer- 
tain chroniclers, the capitular fathers divided their votes between 
Albert of Cologne (St. Albert the Great) and Hugh of St. Cher, the 
Germans voting unanimously for the former, the French for the 
latter. The deadlock was solved the next morning by a “compromise” 
candidate, St. Raymond of Pennafort. (The story is generally dis- 
counted by historians today.) At the general chapter of 1240, also 
at Bologna, Raymond asked to be relieved of his duties as master 
general, pleading old age (he had been 63 when elected to the post). 
The chapter accepted his resignation, and Hugh of St. Cher served as 
vicar general of the Order until John the Teuton was elected to suc- 
ceed St. Raymond at the general chapter of 1241, in Paris. 


First Dominican Cardinal 


The scene now shifts from the limited range of one nation and 
one religious order to the universality of the Church itself. The College 
of Cardinals had dwindled in numbers to seven. On May 28, 1244, the 
vigil of Pentecost, Pope Innocent IV created twelve new cardinals, 
among their number, Hugh of St. Cher. He was made a cardinal- 
priest, with the Title of Santa Sabina. 

According to one version of the story, Aimeric, Archbishop of 
Lyons, had retired to the monastery of Grandmont. The chapter of 
canons in Lyons elected Hugh as his successor. But when the election 
results were forwarded to Rome for confirmation, Innocent nominated 
him to the cardinalate. 
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These wee trying times for the papacy. Innocent had been forced 
to flee Rome at the approach of the German emperor, Frederick II. 
The Pope turned to France, where Frederick’s armies had not yet 
penetrated. The papal court accompanied him, including ten of the 
new cardinals. Hugh and Odo, cardinal-priest of Tusculum, the only 
Frenchmen among the new cardinals, joined the papal cortege in 
Susa, a village in Piedmont. There, on November 12, they received 
the insignia of their new office, and continued on with the papal en- 
tourage, which finally arrived in Lyons, December 2. The Pope and 
his court were received there with the greatest popular acclamation. 
The following year, Innocent presided at the First Council of Lyons, 
the thirteenth ecumenical council in the Church’s history, and the 
first in which a Dominican participated. 

During the five-year Lyonese sojourn of Innocent IV, Cardinal 
Hugh of St. Cher was given a number of commissions of varying 
importance. One was a mitigation and adaptation of the Rule and 
liturgy of the Carmelite Order. It is a noteworthy fact that when 
finally St. Theresa of Avila and St. John of the Cross initiated the 
famous Carmelite Reform in the 16th century, their intention was a 
return to the Rule drawn up by Hugh of St. Cher. St. Theresa writes 
in her Life: “We observe the Rule of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
without any mitigation, such as Friar Hugh, Cardinal of Santa Sa- 
bina, ordained, and Pope Innocent IV confirmed” (ch. 6). 


Cardinal-Legate in Germany 

One of the important acts of the First Council of Lyons had 
been the deposition and excommunication (for the second time) of 
Frederick II. In his place, Innocent IV had supported Henry Raspe, 
Margrave of Thuringia. Henry died in battle soon after, and the 
Pope’s choice settled on William of Holland. He was anointed King 
of the Romans at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1247, at the age of twenty. His 
good personal qualities, high birth, riches and family alliances boded 
well for the future of strife-torr Germany. He was supported by all 
the nobility who intended to comply with the Council’s deposition of 
Frederick. 

When Frederick died in 1250, his son Conrad claimed the im- 
perial crown. Innocent wrote to all the nobles of the House of Swabia, 
Conrad’s chief supporters, informing them he would refuse to recog- 
nize Conrad, and proposing William of Holland instead. Hugh of St. 
Cher was then sent by the Pope to convey the same message personally 
to the princes concerned, to secure their agreement, and obtain what- 
ever other support he could for William. Thus in 1251, Hugh, as the 
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Pope’s legate, began a difficult and dangerous three years of nearly 
constant travel and negotiation. His territory included, besides present- 
day Germany, the whole of Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Burgundy and Arles. The mission furthermore was 
ecclesiastical as well as political: he was charged with investigating 
and correcting where necessary many alleged abuses in various dio- 
ceses, monasteries and convents. 

By the spring of 1254 Hugh was able to return to Rome, his 
mission completed. Practically all the’nobility of the German empire 
had rallied to the cause of William. In July, Innocent invited the 
emperor-elect to Rome for the imperial coronation at Christmastide, 
but the Pope died three weeks before the appointed day. 


Enter: Thomas Aquinas 

In 1251, John the Teuton, as master general of the Order, asked 
Albert the Great to select a candidate for the position of bachelor of 
theology in Paris. Albert, who had had St. Thomas with him for 
about five years and was fully convinced of his genius and maturity, 
sent the name of his young protégé to the master general. When 
John hesitated, as Thomas was unknown to him, Albert wrote to 
Hugh of St. Cher, asking him to persuade the master general to make 
the requested appointment. Hugh and John met in 1251 or 1252, 
while Hugh was on his legatine mission in Germany, and Thomas’ 
appointment followed soon after. William of Tocco, St. Thomas’ 
first biographer, relates : “At the instance of the Lord Cardinal Hugh, 
the master accepted him (Thomas) as bachelor in the Studium of 
Paris, writing him and ordering him to prepare himself to teach the 
Sentences.” Thus, by Hugh’s mediation, Thomas Aquinas was 
launched on his public career, taking up the duties of a bachelor of 
theology under the Dominican master Elias Brunet. 


Corpus Christi 

To skip back a few years, Hugh, when provincial of France, 
journeyed to Liége, in Belgium, in 1240, for the canonical visitation 
of the Dominican priory there. His visit was to have Church-wide 
significance before many years had passed. 

An Augustinian nun in Liége had received, so it was reported, 
divine apparitions in which Our Lord had asked for a special feast 
in honor of the Holy Eucharist. The nun was Juliana of Mount Cornil- 
lon, beatified by Pope Pius IX in 1869. Despite theological and ec- 
clesiastical approval, the movement to inaugurate such a feast as 
Juliana had described met with violent disapproval in the city of 
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Liége and throughout the diocese. The fact that the movement 
stemmed from Juliana had become known, and this was the main 
reason for the opposition ; the novel proposals came from a woman, 
and a visionary at that! Juliana became the fable of the diocese; her 
visions and proposals became the object of local sarcasm and derision. 
The common people were also stimulated in their derisive attitude 
towards her by the false accusations of Roger, the prior of the 
Augustinian canons in a monastery adjacent to that of Juliana’s 
canonesses. An official episcopal inquiry was eventually held, which 
resulted in acquittal for Juliana, and penance for Roger. 

Throughout the local disturbances and debates, which soon spread 
even to the universities, Hugh showed himself a stout defender of 
Juliana personally and of her plan for the special feast. In lectures 
and sermons, he insisted the feast was “willed by God.” In the schools, 
the debate centered, not on the personal character of Juliana, but on 
the propriety of such a feast as she proposed. After all, was not the 
Eucharist honored every time Mass was celebrated, and especially on 
Holy Thursday? Hugh had an answer: “Although this venerable 
Sacrament is commemorated daily with fitting devotion, still it would 
be appropriate that once a year it be commemorated in a more special 
and solemn manner than on ordinary days, or Holy Thursday, when 
the Church is more occupied with the Mandatum (Washing of Feet) 
and the memory of Christ’s Passion. Since the saints, whose memory 
is venerated daily in litanies, Masses and private prayers, have special 
feasts when their merits are celebrated in a special manner, surely it 
is not incongruous that the Holy of Holies have a special feast, in 
which whatever veneration was neglected It on other days may be 
carefully supplied for.” 

Is there not an echo of this in the Office for Corpus Christi later 
incorporated into the Church’s liturgy? “Although there is special 
reference to this Sacrament on Holy Thursday, the remainder of 
that day’s Office pertains to the Passion of Christ, with whose ven- 
eration the Church is occupied at that time. And so, in order that 
the faithful may celebrate the institution of so great a Sacrament 
with an entire Office, the Roman Pontiff Urban IV ... has decreed 
that the memory of the institution be celebrated on the Thursday after 
the Octave of Pentecost... .” 

Ten years passed, but Hugh had not forgotten the affair, and 
had been championing its cause whenever the occasion provided. In 
1251 or 1252 his duties as papal legate brought him to Liége once 
again. He was shown the Office composed by the monk John of 
Cornillon, and fully approved it. Acting on his legatine powers, he 
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sent a circular letter to all the ecclesiastical authorities under his 
jurisdiction, ordering the celebration of the Feast of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, for the Thursday after the Octave of Pentecost, and en- 
joining the proper office for it drawn up by John of Cornillon. Then, 
to overcome the resistance that had manifested itself in Liége, he 
himself officiated at the ceremonies there with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance, calculated to impress the people and dispel their mis- 
givings once and for all. Afterwards he sent a second letter to all 
his territories, describing his own procedure in Liége, and soliciting 
zealous imitators everywhere. His example proved successful: the new 
feast became one of the principal religious observances in Liége, and 
the movement for its universal celebration was happily initiated. 


With Alexander IV 


The ten years that Hugh had faithfully served Innocent IV had 
not gone unobserved by Alexander IV, who was elected to the papacy 
near the end of 1254. During the seven years of this pontificate, Hugh 
never left the papal court. We find his name subscribed to 45 papal 
bulls issued by Alexander. 

Under both these Popes, Hugh was involved in the disputes at 
the University of Paris between the religious Orders and the secular 
professors. When William of St. Amour, the leading antagonist of 
the regulars, wrote The Perils of the Latter Times, a bitter invective 
against the religious Orders, it was sent to Rome for examination. 
Hugh was one of the four cardinals commissioned to pass sentence 
on it. The sentence issued was one of condemnation, and the book 
was burned publicly in the presence of the Pope. Hugh was also a 
member of the commission that condemned The Eternal Evangel, an- 
other product of the secular-regular disputes in Paris. 


Cross-Pur poses 

By a papal bull of February 3, 1255, Alexander IV gave Hugh 
the unprecedented power “to examine their (the Friars Preachers’) 
Rule, their Constitutions and Customs,* and to choose from these 
texts what is most important and useful, and to reduce this to one 
single Rule, or to dispose of it in some other way, according as it will 
seem good to you, for the inviolable preservation of this Order and 
its perpetual stability.” It is evident from the bull, furthermore, that 
Hugh had taken the initiative in this novel undertaking. Perhaps he 
was alarmed at the tendency towards early extinction manifested in 
many of the young religious societies and associations of the day, 
mainly because of their lack of a strong, unified rule. Fearing a similar 
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crisis impending for his own Order, owing to its tripartite legislation 
(the Rule of St. Augustine, plus the two “distinctions”), he wanted 
to make a synthesis of the three documents. 

Despite papal approval, despite Hugh’s undoubted devotion to 
the Dominican Order and its spirit, despite his experience with civil 
and canon law, the vigorous disapproval of the project by the Order 
at large effectively prevented its realization. Humbert de Romans, 
master general now, was especially opposed to it, and his Exposition 
of the Rule of St. Augustine and Exposition of the Constitutions were 
probably intended by way of reaction to Hugh’s ideas. 

By a unique privilege, the Order had been granted the power 
to change its own Constitutions without recourse to the Holy See, 
and the friars saw in Hugh’s one-man project the first step towards 
losing this valuable prerogative. From the vantage point of seven 
centuries’ experience, it seems the friars’ point of view was certainly 
the better one. Hugh’s sincerity and disinterestedness in the matter 
cannot be called into question, but the subsequent history of the Order 
has certainly more than cast a doubt on the wisdom of his proposal. 


Urban IV 


Alexander IV died May 25, 1261. The College of Cardinals, re- 
duced to eight members, took three months to elect his successor. 
There is good evidence that one of the reasons for the lengthiness of 
the proceedings was the refusal of two of its members to accept the 
papacy. These were the English Cistercian cardinal, John Tolet, and 
Hugh of St. Cher. Finally, in August, the electors looked outside 
their own ranks and selected James PantaleOn, who took the name 
Urban IV. 

As James Pantaleon, he had been archdeacon of Liége when the 
movement for the feast of Corpus Christi had first appeared. Sub- 
sequently he had become bishop of Verdun, then patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. Juliana had died three years before his coronation, but a friend 
of hers, a recluse named Eve, appealed in her name for the universal 
celebration of the new feast. Urban, who had been one of its strongest 
defenders from the beginning, soon acceded to her wishes and in- 
augurated the Office and Mass of Corpus Christi. On September 8, 
1264, the feast of Corpus Christi was definitively universalized. 


Finis 


Hugh, active to the end, died in Orvieto, March 19, 1263. The 
general chapter of that year assigned him the same suffrages as for a 
master general. A little more than a year later, his tomb was opened to 
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transfer his remains to Lyons. His body was found intact and without 
the least corruption. Received in Lyons, it was put in a new tomb by 
Cardinal Guy Foulques (Fulk, or Fulconi). Seven years earlier, the 
canons of Puy had elected him bishop of that diocese. Guy, uncertain 
as to whether he sheuld accept or not, had turned to Hugh for advice, 
promising to abide by his decision. Hugh had decided in his favor, 
and the pope had confirmed the choice. Two years after Hugh’s death, 
Guy Foulques was elevated to the papacy as Clement IV. 

Thus—in bare outline—the life of a great churchman, legislator, 
reformer, religious, superior, theologian, exegete, preacher, writer, 
statesman, confidant of popes. For Fra Angelico at least, Hugh’s 
biblical achievements were his greatest claim to fame. He included 
Hugh in a tableau of the Crucifixion, with the aureole of a blessed, 
and the title B. Ugo, Postill. (Blessed Hugh, Commentator). 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Actually, not every line of Scripture has all four senses—literal, allegori- 
cal, tropological and anagogical—which is a somewhat inaccurate division to be- 
gin with. Hugh frequently omits the anagogical sense. 

2 Hugh's was a verbal concordance, as opposed to a real concordance, which 
lists the things (events, persons, objects, etc., regardless of their verbal expres- 
sion) mentioned in Sacred Scripture. The first real concordance was compiled by 
St. Anthony of Padua, c. 1230; Hugh’s was the first verbal concordance. 

3 Three English Dominicans, students in Paris at the time—John of Dar- 
lington, Richard of Stavensby and Hugh of Croyndon—produced the second 
verbal concordance, c. 1250, spelling out the implications of Hugh’s work. The 
third was by Conrad of Halberstadt, c. 1310. 

4 The primitive Constitutiers of the Order, called officially The Institutions 
of the Friars Preachers, or the Book of Usages, was divided into two parts, 
called “distinctions”; the pope’s reference to “Constitutions and Customs” ap- 
parently designates these two “distinctions.” 











SIENESE DIALOGUE 


Marcellus M. Coskren, O.P. 


The Time: Late evening in the spring of the middle years of the 
fourteenth century. 


The Place: A rather small palazzo in the better section of Siena in 
Tuscan Italy. 


The Characters: Carlo, a distant star in the bright constellation of the 
Bellanti family; he flickers occasionally in the political sky of 
Siena. 


and Stefano, a twig from the great oak of the Visconti clan of Bo- 
logna ; he thrives better in soil not shadowed by the mighty branch 
of his cousin Bernabo. 


Carlo: The situation becomes more intolerable each day ! 


Stefano: Ah! You exaggerate, as always. You have not changed, my 
friend. 


Carlo: Exaggerate! You call it an exaggeration when I tell you that 
I saw her with twenty of them, with my own eyes, mind you, 
near the city gate? And she was chattering away as if nothing 
were wrong! Talking with lepers; She'll infect the whole city! 


Stefano: I doubt that there were twenty. You do not see very well 
as it is. Where other people see one, you see two! .. . No inter- 
ruptions! She was undoubtedly going to San Lazzaro, to the 
hospital. The lepers stay there; not at the city gates. She was 
talking to a few beggars. 


Carlo: Beggars! I saw them; they were lepers. You could smell the 
disease a mile away. But we will let that go. Even if she were 
only going to the hospital, still the first thing she did when she 
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came back into the city was to go to a private home to visit 
a sick child! Right into the home of one of Siena’s better citizens 
—it was Donna Chiara’s house—after being with lepers! It is a 
wonder that the whole house is not infected. 


Stefano: Come now, Carlo. This was unworthy of you. Following a 
young woman whose whole life seems to be dedicated to the sick, 
and only to get some information you might use against her. 


Carlo: I was not following her. Heaven knows that I should be happy 
to be rid of the sight of her. But civic duty requires that someone 
take an interest in this matter. Please, Stefano; do not mistake 
my meaning. I am as good a Christian as the next man in Siena. 
But prudence, man, prudence is a virtue. I may say the highest 
virtue... 


Stefano: Farewell, sweet charity .. . 
Carlo: Be serious! You know what I mean. 


Stefano: Yes, Carlo. I know just what you mean. You are the most 
prudent man I have ever known—except, perhaps for my dear 
cousin Bernabo. 


Carlo: You mention me in the same breath as that tyrant! I am hurt, 
Stefano. 


Stefano: I am truly sorry. But it seems to me that you make too much 
of this thing. I do not hear you ranting against the Sisters who 
care for the sick at La Scala. 


Carlo: Ah! That is the difference! Those Sisters live at the hospital. 
I know that the Benincasa woman has a room there, also. But 
she insists on running around to people’s homes. God forbid 
that I be against the care of the sick. But there are places for 
them. We have good hospitals here in Siena. If she wants to 
care for the sick, let her do it in the customary way. As the situa- 
tion is now, Caterina Benincasa has become a public nuisance ; 
I go further, she has become a public enemy ! 


Stefano: You had better not say that to the public. They have other 
ideas about the matter. For the public, she is a saint. 


Carlo: O Stefano! Do not mix religion with the common good. Who 
cares if she is a saint or not? A saint can infect you with leprosy 
or cancer as well as a sinner. And who cares about the public? 
Most of the people in Siena do not know what is good for them 
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anyway. They must be educated. The place for the sick is in a 
hospital. But let us look at the business rationally. 


Stefano: Pray, let us do so. But first, will you kindly refill this goblet ? 
You are excitable, Carlo, but you do know wines. 


Carlo: Yes, yes. This is a good vintage. . . . Is that enough? .. . But 
to the point. ... 


Stefano: To the point. 


Carlo: Let me approach the subject in this way. We have hospitals in 
Siena; the sick belong in hospitals; those who take care of the 
sick should see to their work in the hospitals. What could be 
easier ? 


Stefano: I see what you mean. But have you ever been to the hos- 
pitals? The Sisters at La Scala are veritable angels, but what can 
they do with all the crowded wards they must care for? And 
the atmosphere! People crying in agony. Sleep in a place fike 
that is the sleep of exhaustion, not the sleep of rest! The hos- 
pitals fulfill a necessary task, I grant you that. But how many 
leave them alive ? That is a thought, Carlo. 


Carlo: People who are that sick will die anyway, in a hospital or not. 
But the fact is that in a hospital they do not inflict their ills on 
the healthy members of the community. If we allow this Caterina 
to move from house to house, as she does every day, we run the 
tisk of spreading disease from house to house. She carries sick- 
ness on her black cloak, and those Friars on the hill, who are 
her superiors and should tell her to stop this suicidal practice, 
praise her. What can one do against such a situation? 


Stefano: I could agree with you, if it were true that Caterina carries 
sickness with her. But such does not seem to be the case. In the 
first place, she spends much of her time cleaning in the homes 
that she visits. The demons of sickness do not have the oppor- 
tunity to breed. You know as well as I that filth is the fertile 
soil of disease. It would seem that Caterina is doing a public 
service by cleaning the homes of the sick. She should be given a 
medal ! 


Carlo: You are hopeless! She can clean from now to doomsday, but 
how can she rid herself of the breath of the sick which mingles 
with her own? The very air festers where she walks. 
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Stefano: Are there any cases yet among the places that she has visited 


of disease ? Or is it not true that she seems to cure? 


Carlo: I am not worried about whether she has actually carried some 


sickness into any home yet. That is not the point. The point is 
that if what she does catches the public fancy, we will have hun- 
dreds of do-gooders running around the city following her ex- 
ample. And can we be sure that all of them will be as careful as 
you say she is? 


Stefano: That I do not know. But it seems to me that you have been 


screaming about this one woman doing what she does ; about what 
is happening now in Siena, not about what will happen later. I 
also think that it would take a great deal of courage to do what 
she does, so I do not think that you will see hundreds running 
around doing the same thing. 


Carlo: Yes, but the precedent will be there. And besides, she is against 


the progressive measures of our city government. The hospitals, 
you must admit, are a step forward in the care of the sick. 


Stefano: I concede that. But sometimes hospitals can be cold places. 


It does happen, my dear Carlo, that men and women with the 
best of intentions become so overburdened with their work that 
routine strangles their humanity. And there is another thing. 
The poor are actually afraid of the hospitals. Maybe they are 
wrong; I do not pretend to judge them. But Caterina takes men 
as they are, with all their fears, and she helps them in the sur- 
roundings that will best aid their recovery. 


Carlo: Such a position as you have just ennunciated does not destroy 


the substance of my argument. So the poor are afraid. Let them 
be educated. We must move forward. 


Stefano: But do we move forward when we forget men are creatures, 


even better, children of God? You cannot treat them like broken 
chairs that are taken to a carpenter for mending. That is not 
progress. Caterina has found the way that is best, it seems to me: 
she goes to the hospital and spends days and nights there with 
those who are not afraid of such places. But she also has care 
of those who do not go to the hospitals. She takes care of all 
sides of the problem. 


Carlo: You do not seem to understand me. Perhaps I am prejudiced 








against the woman. But that is not the point. She has made a 
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virtue of imprudence. God does not want us to act as if He had 
given us no common sense. 


Stefano: I should agree with you, if you could give me even one in- 
stance of a case of disease that could be traced to her. But you 
have none. Moreover, you talk of imprudence! What about the 
imprudence that fails to grasp the fact that dying men must meet 
their Creator after death. You know as well as I that people will 
hide, rather than go to a hospital. They refuse to let anyone, 
except members of their family, know that they are sick. And 
as a matter of course, since we are all optimists as far as death 
is concerned, nothing is done to provide such poor wretches 
with the Last Sacraments. The wife says: “Oh, Lorenzo will 
not die tonight. Time enough to call the priest tomorrow.” And 
Lorenzo dies while his family dozes by the bedside. Caterina has 
devised a means for discovering who is in need of the Church’s 
consolation. It is taken for granted in the city that she will visit 
the homes of those who are sick; they are not afraid of her, as 
they would be of the doctors who prescribe the hospital. And 
her experience with the sick gives her the opening that is neces- 
sary to any approach concerning death. It is a hard thing, Carlo, 
to tell a man that he is dying. 


Carlo: I think that you will become one of her followers, you are so 
eloquent in her defense. But I am not concerned with emotional 
tirades. She does not follow the accustomed path in her dealings 
with the sick. She appears in public places after being with them. 
She talks to little children in the streets, her words fetid with 
pestilence ! 


Stefano: You go too far! You must respect her courage, if you do not 
like her methods. But I say again that her methods have proven 
themselves. No, they are not the customary way of dealing with 
the sick ; but if we follow what is implicit in your main argument 
against her, we should call in my cousin Bernabo with his mer- 
cenaries and kill off all those in the hospitals and in sick-rooms. 
Then there would be no danger of infection—and so there would 
be no people. I cannot believe that you are serious, Carlo. The 
whole city proclaims her a saint; the government sends her on 
ambassadorial missions to settle wars. Do you think that their 
intention is to wipe out other city states by sending a dangerous 
animal foaming at the mouth to infect the leaders of these states ? 
Of course not. It is just that there are some men in the govern- 
ment intelligent enough to recognize that this woman is from 
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God, a sanctifying gift to our people, and they are wise enough 
to use the gift of God. And if she demonstrates her holiness in 
the political realm, why should you think of her as a devil in 
the commonwealth of the sick? I am ashamed of you, my friend. 


Carlo: Of course! I am the villain! But you mark my words, Stefano. 
When we grow out of our scholastic ways, when the New Learn- 
ing has finally attained its zenith, when men do not swim against 
the tide of progress, then we shall have no more Caterina Benin- 
casa and those of her type, who insist on endangering the health 
of the republic with outrageous schemes of private hospitalization, 
with diabolical methods of spreading disease. She is a plague, 
worse than the Black Death. I am one who awaits the end of 
the Plague! 


Stefano: You are now the emotional one. Get back to reason. And 
listen closely to me. If there should ever come a time when the 
world does not possess such heroic souls as Caterina Benincasa ; 
when there are no more people left to care about the woes of 
humanity in a human, and divine, way; when men are collected 
into hospitals like animals herded into a compound ; when no one 
remains to supply for human ignorance and fear with methods 
of ingenuity and kindness, then is the time for the Plague to 
embrace the whole world in its pestilent arms. I am not against 
the growth of the hospitals; I do not disparage the work of 
women like the Sisters at La Scala. But I emphatically thank 
God for someone with the genius of Caterina Benincasa who has 
willingly become all things to all men, even in the agonizing 
weariness and sadness of the sick-room. Think about this to- 
night, Carlo. I shall pray that you come to your senses and see 
the truth of what I say. 


EPILOGUE 


During the reign of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, Caterina 
Benincasa, better known to the world as Saint Catherine of 
Siena, was declared Patroness of Women Nurses. through- 
out the whole of Italy. 











CARDINAL CAJETAN RENAISSANCE MAN 


William Seaver, O.P. 


T WAS A PORTENT of things to come that St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ principal achievement—a brilliant synthesis of faith 
and reason—aroused feelings of irritation and confusion in most 

of his contemporaries. But whatever their personal sentiments, it was 
altogether too imposing, too massive, to be ignored. Those committed 
to established ways of thought were startled by the revolutionary 
character of his theological entente. William of la Mare, a representa- 
tive of the Augustinian tradition, is typical of those who instinctively 
attacked St. Thomas because of the novel sound of his ideas without 
taking time out to understand him. And the Dominicans who rushed 
to the ramparts to vindicate a distinguished brother were, as often as 
not, too busy fighting to be able even to attempt a stone by stone ex- 
amination of the citadel they were defending. Inevitably, it has taken 
many centuries and many great minds to measure off the height and 
depth of his theological and philosophical productions—but men were 
ill-disposed to wait. 

Older loyalities, even in Thomas’ own Order, yielded but slowly, 
if at all, and in the midst of the confusion and hesitation new minds 
were fashioning the via moderna. Tempier and Kilwardby’s official 
condemnation in 1277 of philosophy’s real or supposed efforts to 
usurp theology’s function made men diffident of proving too much by 
sheer reason. Scotism now tended to replace demonstrative proofs with 
dialectical ones, and with Ockham logic and a spirit of analysis de- 
cisively supplant metaphysics and all attempts at an organic: fusion 
between the two disciplines. As Copleston has graphically described 
it, faith was left hanging in mid-air. And despite the fact that the 
Avignon Report on Ockham’s writings had found Nominalism, or 
better Terminism, at variance with the Faith, and his theory of intui- 
tive knowledge an open door to scepticism, he, almost as much as St. 
Thomas was, in point of fact, a Common Doctor in Christendom. If 
Catholics in good standing could hold philosophical tenets hostile to 
the Faith, what was left but superstition or scepticism ? 
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As if to make matters worse there was a tenacious anti-Thomistic 
tradition within the Dominican Order itself—men like James of Metz 
and Durand of Saint-Pourcain who would follow Thomas only as far 
as he seemed to adhere to their real Master—Aristotle. When the first 
truly great interpreter of St. Thomas appears, John Capreolus (1380- 
1444), a commentator interested in St. Thomas for his own sake and 
not for polemic, his voice could hardly be heard above the din of 
partisan squabbling among the Thomists, old-guard Aristotelians, 
Augustinians, Albertists, Scotists and Nominalists. Capreolus was, 
indeed, the harbinger of a great scholastic revival, but when it came, 
a divided, warring Christendom would be already reaping the bitter 
harvest of Scholasticism’s earlier decline. And while the Medieval 
synthesis of faith and reason was being effectively jettisoned by those 
who should have been its most ardent champions—the philosophers 
and theologians of the Universities—a profound cultural revolution 
was reaching its climax and transforming the face of Europe. 


Christ, Not Christology 


Italy was stirring to new life. Many of the Latin classics were 
being spectacularly rediscovered in the musty libraries of Europe’s 
ancient monasteries—the plays of Plautus, Tacitus’ history of Rome, 
some of Pliny’s letters. At the same time there had been a veritable 
flood of Greek scholar-refugees into Southern Europe, fleeing be- 
fore the advancing armies of the Ottoman Turks. Scholasticism was 
to have a very belated share in this intellectual growth. Too often it 
became an island hermetically sealed off from the swirling seas of 
revolutionary change which lashed against its walls. Sterile debate, 
technical Latin that was descending to new depths of barbarism, a 
benighted contempt for the new experimental sciences and critical 
scholarship, all suggested the early demise of an organism that to all 
appearances had out-lived its usefulness. Scholasticism became synony- 
mous with decadence, and the best minds, often lay minds, had noth- 
ing but loathing for it. Some of the humanists confined themselves 
exclusively to the pagan classics, but others like Erasmus emphasized 
positive theology, a critical study of the Scriptures in their original 
tongues, an assiduous reading of the Fathers. Just as the secular 
humanist longed for the restoration of the Roman Republic, men of 
genuine religious sympathy, and Erasmus claimed to be one, worked 
towards the renewal of primitive, Apostolic Christianity. Away with 
the man-made accretions which smothered true Christian life—dog- 
matic theology, asceticism, monasticism, relics, pilgrimages! Erasmus 
wanted Christ, not Christology. 
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With the potential dragon-slayers thus preoccupied with humane 
studies, and often indifferent to any and all philosophical systems, 
Neo-Platonism, pantheism, Stoicism, Epicureanism and a renewed 
Averroism infiltrated into Europe from the Muslim world, or came 
up from hiding, almost unnoticed and unchallenged. 

This intellectual blight was only one of many major problems 
troubling Renaissance Christendom. The growth of national spirit 
was becoming increasingly totalitarian in its demands upon the 
Church; Leo X’s Concordat of 1516 with France was the greatest 
surrender of direct control the papacy has ever made.! Conciliarism 
still showed tremendous reserves of vitality—Basle and Pisa (1511) 
showed that—and it posed as an ever present threat to papal authority 
and an obstacle to the desperately needed reform of Christian life 
on all levels. Widespread immorality among prelates, priests, nobles 
and lay-folk ; an appalling clerical ignorance (a memorial to Julius II 
contained the disturbing news that barely two per cent of the clergy 
understood the Latin in their liturgical books) ; scandalous ecclesiasti- 
cal disorders with financial abuses in the Curia; pluralism and absen- 
teeism among the prelates and benefice holders: these were but some 
of the abuses that cried out for correction. Cardinal Campeggio wryly 
remarked that an energetic benefice hunter was often so successful that 
he needed an alphabetical index to find his way among them. Add, 
finally, to all this, the growing apathy of the Christian princes to a 
crusade against the Turks, and yet the need to halt the Muslim ad- 
vance had never been more urgent. 


Friend of Erasmus 


It has been necessary to mention this general historical back- 
ground to Cajetan’s life (1469-1534) because, unlikely as it seems, at 
one time or another during his public career each of these besetting 
problems became his personal responsibility and he made significant 
contributions toward the solution of most of them. 

Hubert Jedin, who is writing a definitive history of the Council 
of Trent, has remarked of the awakened interest in the first-hand 
examination of the Scriptures and the Fathers: “Positive theology 
was on the march, and with it flowed the ideals of the ancient Church 
like a broad tributary into the stream of reform.” Cajetan’s greatness 
consists largely in the fact that he saw the immense potential value 
of the new positive theology and of the entire humanist movement, of 
which it formed a part, to revitalize a decadent Scholasticism and, 
indeed, to reform the whole Christian Church. Just as St. Albert and 
St. Thomas had baptized Aristotle in the 13th century, Cajetan, not 
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ashamed to be considered a Renaissance man, was largely successful 
in initiating a fusion of Thomism with the New Learning—a process 
which was to find perhaps its most complete expression in the Spanish 
Thomist school.” 

It is of incalculable importance that Cajetan wrote the first sys- 
tematic commentary on the Summa of St. Thomas. But there are other 
qualities about this commentary which are too often overlooked.* De- 
termined that his commentary would not be a futile rehash of other 
authors or a mere roll-call of citations from authority—the sort of 
sham scholarship that had alienated the humanists—he strove above 
all for originality and sound argumentation.* In his Prologue to the 
Prima Pars Cajetan had stated his lofty code in unequivocal terms : 
“What I say here and in all places is circumscribed by the testimony 
of reason.” It was a promise he kept. Those who too readily complain 
that Cajetan did not imitate the limpid simplicity of Aquinas should 
evaluate the commentary in the light of Cajetan’s own intention. That 
we still find the commentary so helpful is a tribute to Cajetan’s genius 
as a thinker and a pedagogue, but it is only fair to remember that he 
was writing with the needs and the tastes of a particular class of 
readers in mind. That he was not entirely unsuccessful in his efforts 
to woo the humanists can be seen from a letter (ca. 1521) of lavish 
praise sent by Erasmus to Cajetan after he had read his opuscula on 
the Eucharist, Confession and the invocation of the saints. One can 
only speculate what might have been the benefits to Christendom if 
Erasmus, who was all sail and no rudder, had fallen under Cajetan’s 
influence at an earlier time. Prior to 1517 no voice spoke with greater 
authority in Europe than the voice of Erasmus.® 

In the same Prologue to his commentary on the Prima Pars 
Cajetan indicates yet another goal. Scotus with his subtleties and 
pseudo-logic has attempted to undermine nearly every word in St. 
Thomas’ Prima Pars and he must be answered. Here again, unin- 
formed critics have accused Cajetan of obfuscating rather than clarify- 
ing St. Thomas’ text. In certain instances this may well be true, but 
Cajetan was, after all, defending St. Thomas from the attacks of 
the Doctor Subtilis. Nor should we forget Cajetan’s own acute ob- 
servation that St. Thomas’ Summa is suited to beginners not because 
it is easy to learn, but because it is free of superfluities and repetitions, 
and employs “a most beautiful order.” 


Scientific Exegesis 
Though Cajetan did not devote himself to his famous Scripture 
commentaries until the last ten years of his life, they form a unity 
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with his lifetime program of effecting a reconciliation of Scholasti- 
cism and the New Learning.* By 1524 when Cajetan completed his 
first Scriptural work, the Jentacula, a commentary on certain basic 
texts from the New Testament, the Protestant Revolt had made a 
study of the Bible according to the critical apparatus of the humanists 
an absolute necessity. Cajetan had the vision and wisdom to see that 
the theological polemics were to center around the interpretation of 
key Scripture texts. A recent Protestant study of Luther, The Revolt 
of Martin Luther (1957), by the late Dr. Fife of Columbia University, 
states categorically (p. 302) that it was Scholasticism more than 
Church abuses which Luther wished to sweep away. Positive theol- 
ogy was the new weapon being used with devastating effect by the 
Reformers. Seeing the need of the moment, Cajetan, though one of 
the world’s truly great metaphysicians and a most devoted champion 
of Scholasticism’s masterpiece, the Summa, became in a matter of 
two or three years a skilled exponent of the new critical exegesis. It 
is regrettable that most Catholic theologians, believing that only the 
Vulgate could serve as a basis for Catholic exegesis, refused to follow 
his lead, for the confusion and petty bickering among the Church’s 
controversialist theologians prior to Trent greatly weakened the Catho- 
lic cause: 


For some four hundred years technical theology had been synonymous with 
scholasticism, that is, the use in the study of dogma of the dialectical method 
evolved in the twelfth century. Now the turn of the fifteenth century wit- 
nessed the rise by its side, or rather in conflict with it, of positive theology 
based on the study of the Scriptures, the Fathers and the Councils in the 
original texts. The old was still in conflict with the new, for no satisfactory 
compromise had been reached at the moment when the innovators began to 
point new weapons at traditional scholasticism as well as at the ancient 
Church. While still in process of transformation theology saw itself com- 
pelled to defend not only its own existence and its methods but likewise the 
faith of which it had the guardianship. This accounts for the hesitation as to 
whether, and to what extent, one might tactically meet the opponents in the 
method of argumentation as well as for the contrast between the “modern” 
and the “conservative” theologians which gave to the Catholic defence a cer- 
tain air of incoherence.7 


The true scholar, in a very real sense, never leaves his childhood 
behind. The quest for discovery and joy in discovering are a part of 
his very self. Critical exegesis’ near infinite potentialities had not 
been fully tried before, and the needs of the Church made the attempt 
imperative. If God gave him the years and the strength, Cajetan the 
scholar would explore the entire Bible with his new compass not out 
of a love of simple novelty but for the sake of new truths to be 
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placed at Holy Mother Church’s disposal. Mark was commented on 
in twenty days; Luke in less than two months; John, on which he 
lavished the most exacting care, within four months. Luke was com- 
pleted on the 25th of January; John was begun the very same day! 
The haste and the enthusiasm are obvious, and the enthusiasm never 
flagged until Jsaias, chapter III, verse 8, despite crushing burdens 
and ever worsening health. The needs of the Church required it, and 
the spell of fascination remained unbroken. 

Cajetan became, then, a most enthusiastic convert to critico- 
scientific exegesis—a method entirely congenial to his scholarly nature. 
Aware of the new exegetical treasure that now lay open to the 
examination of Scripture scholars and which had been denied to the 
Fathers of the Church, he confides to his readers his regrets that the 
Fathers were restricted to commenting on the arbitrary creations of 
mere translators, rather than the original texts. Cajetan saw himself 
as one beginning the process of scriptural exposition afresh. He did 
not, to be sure, reject out of hand the spiritual and allegorical in- 
terpretations of the Fathers, but, in an age less impressed with argu- 
ments from authority, it seemed best to him first to find with all 
possible exactness what the Scriptures said and to build from there. 
Cajetan was only too keenly aware how the recent intemperate ex- 
ploitation of the allegorical and spiritual senses of Scripture had 
placed Catholic exegesis in ill-repute. This alone, not to mention his 
natural preferences as a skilled metaphysician, is sufficient to explain 
why he handled the commentaries of the Fathers, which abounded 
in allegorical and moral accommodations, a bit gingerly. In his own 
words: 


If we come across some fresh interpretation which, though new, yet squares 
with the text under discussion, with the rest of the Bible and with the 
Church’s teachings, though differing from the torrent of the Fathers, we, 
as critics, must in fairness be prepared to render to every one his due. Holy 
Scripture alone is so authoritative that when its authors say a thing is so, we 
believe them. “When I read other writers,” says St. Augustine, “I do not 
accept what they say simply because they say it—no matter how holy or 
learned they may be.” Let no one, then, reject some fresh interpretation | 
merely on the grounds that it does not square with what the early Fathers 
have held. Let him rather examine the passage in question, bearing in mind, 
too, its context. If he then finds that the fresh interpretation harmonizes with 
it, let him give thanks to God who has not limited interpretation of the Bible 
to the early Fathers but has left Scripture to interpret Scripture, yet always 
under the interpretation of the Catholic Church.8 


Pere Vosté finds this declaration of Cajetan’s a bit too sweeping 
and too audacious. Father Hugh Pope revels in it. Yet Vosté cautions 
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that it should not be interpreted in too rigid a fashion. Cajetan’s 
operative principles as an exegete are quite sound, and when he speaks 
of departing from the Fathers he has principally their accommodated 
interpretations in mind. This becomes especially clear when we ex- 
amine Cajetan’s sober expositions of the New Testament Parables, 
passages where the Fathers had often allowed their allegorizing ten- 
dencies full rein. Soon Maldonatus and Estius, exegetes, and Petavius, 
historian-theologian, were all to show distaste for Patristic allegories, 
and Petavius in particular was not slow to point out the imperfections 
in their commentaries—the prejudices of their time and place, lack of 
erudition or the tools of scholarship. 

The specific and frequent citation of the Fathers would have 
hampered the free-flow of Cajetan’s commentary. It would have con- 
sumed precious time a sickly Cajetan did not have to spare and would 
have raised numberless petty conflicts in interpretation which would 
have made cumbersome a commentary he was determined would be 
concise and uncomplicated.® Padre Colunga, like Vosté a distinguished 
Dominican exegete of the modern era, exonerates Cajetan from all 
blame, saying that the Fathers need only be followed when they act 
as organs of the Church's tradition. Besides, Colunga assures us, 
Cajetan’s excellent theological background was sufficient insurance 
that he would not fall into serious error while plotting his own course. 
Still, one can hardly help agreeing with Vosté that a thorough knowl- 
edge and use of the Fathers together with later commentators of 
prominence must always remain the endowments of an ideally 
equipped exegete. Further, as we can easily see in Vosté’s summaries 
of Cajetan’s New Testament commentaries, his failure to keep the 
Fathers as constant guides caused him to advance a number of extra- 
ordinary interpretations which could certainly not be held today.!° 

Yet, even if Cajetan was at times a bit too self-reliant, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that exegetes in Cajetan’s day felt much freer 
about expressing personal viewpoints than they do today. Fellow 
theologians and the great Universities rather than any official organs 
of the Church were accustomed to put extremists in their place. Ex- 
egesis was passing through a confused period of transition where the 
traditional-dogmatic interpretations were trying to find some rap- 
prochement with the findings of the new historico-literary scholarship 
—a process which is still going on. Finally, the expression of the rela- 
tive dignity and probative power of the different theological fonts was 
only then finding a precise formulation—a tendency of which Cano’s 
De locis theologicis is the outstanding example. 

When his commentaries were published, they aroused a storm of 
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protest and suspicion, particularly from men of his own Order like 
Catharinus and Cano, neither of whom was ever disposed to mince 
words.!! The criticisms were not entirely undeserved, but essentially 
his contemporaries failed to appreciate the fact that the new positive 
theology was giving to the Protestant propagandists a strong tactical 
advantage which they had no right to enjoy. Scholastic formulae were 
now obsolete weapons. Undeniably the disputes were theological, but 
unless Catholic theologians reappraised the fonts of Revelation, Scrip- 
ture and Tradition, they would be cutting the air. The adaptability of 
viewpoint, the zest and skill which Cajetan displayed in his exegesis 
give him the title to be considered one of the greatest Scripture schol- 
ars of the Church in the six centuries from St. Thomas to Pere La- 
grange.!* 


A Powerful Friend 


All that has been said until now concerns Cajetan’s accomplish- 
ments as a theologian and exegete. Yet Cajetan as the Dominican 
Order’s thirty-eighth Master General proved to be one of her greatest 
leaders and administrators (1508-1518). There had been little to 
suggest this latent power to be a successful leader of men either in 
his appearance or in his past record. As a child he had been pious 
and bookish, avoiding the games of boys his age. As though to com- 
pensate for his intellectual gifts, he had, to state the matter plainly, 
a small, ugly body and chronically weak health.14*> While pursuing his 
theological studies at Bologna as a young Dominican he was forced to 
return to the priory at Gaeta, his birthplace, to rebuild his strength. 
His personality, too, was hardly prepossessing. Known as Cajetan the 
Laconic, he was a man of few words and these were always uncom- 
fortably to the point.1* Finding it impossible to make small talk, he 
had little time for those who could. Flavio, his priest-secretary, an 
intimate for seventeen years, reports that his master had to fight 
against a short temper all his life.15 It seems very possible then that 
Cajetan, despite the unanimous vote, would not have been elected 
Master General at all without the enthusiastic backing of his patron 
Carafa, the Order’s Cardinal Protector.!* 

When an elective chapter of the Order was held in 1508 on the 
death of the Master General, Jean Clérée, it was Carafa who presided. 
Sebastien de Olmedo, a contemporary chronicler, reports that the 
Cardinal had to resort to both pleas and threats before the electors 
finally consented to choose his protege. Cajetan was too young (40), 
painfully nondescript in appearance, and better suited, it seemed, 
for the classroom than for government. But the overbearing presence 
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of the reform-minded Cardinal Archbishop of Naples eventually 
silenced all their objections. With bluntness Sebastien de Olmedo 
records that Cajetan’s election was canonical but not spontaneous. 
If this be true, one is tempted to rejoice that in this instance the 
Dominican democratic process was not allowed to function undis- 
turbed! 

As Master General Cajetan tried to have the numerous ordinances 
which had been added in a haphazard fashion to the primitive Con- 
stitutions codified and made an integral part of the Order’s legislation. 
Some of his modifications were adopted by three successive Chapters, 
the last in 1518, under Loaysa, but it was hardly all that Cajetan had 
desired. Seeing the great potentialities for the growth of the Church 
made possible by the new over-seas empires of Spain and Portugal, 
he encouraged these two nations to set up and develop Dominican 
missions at Goa and Santo Domingo. Before long this share in the 
missionary growth of the Church will bring him some consolation for 
the defection of much of Germany under Luther—a loss he as Legate 
to Germany was powerless to prevent. By including the first feast of 
St. Joseph in the Dominican calendar he added another page to the 
Order’s glorious history of devotion to Mary’s spouse. But it is in 
his role as a reformer that the Order owes its greatest debt to Cajetan. 
There was a crying need for radical reform measures in all the Mendi- 
cant Orders. The Dominican Masters General, unable to bring the 
Order back to strict observance by legislative fiat, encouraged and 
protected the fervent convents by banding them together into Con- 
gregations ruled by a Vicar General and independent of the authority 
of local Provincials, often enough hostile to the reform spirit. Caje- 
tan himself had lived and studied in the houses of observance belong- 
ing to the Congregation of Lombardy, and saw how fidelity to the 
Rule and Constitutions, and a high grade of intellectual life, flour- 
ished together. 


In his ten years as Master General Cajetan partially realized a 
carefully laid-out plan to restore the entire Order to essential observ- 
ance. He patronized the reform Congregations; he insisted that or- 
dinands, confessors, Bachelors, and Masters in the Order be search- 
ingly examined and that those found incompetent be rejected or de- 
moted. Avoiding the mistake of his predecessors in multiplying com- 
mands they should have known would not be carried out, he threw 
all his energies towards restoring the Order’s two-fold ideal of the 
common life and study. “Protect these two principles of the common 
life and study and our Order will be reformed with ease,” he assured 
the delegates to the General Chapter held at Naples in 1515. He did 
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not forget the Order’s penitential practices, but here he proceeded 
with much greater caution and acted decisively only when circum- 
stances seemed favorable. Though Cajetan’s biographer, Flavio, is 
certainly exaggerating when he claims that at the end of his generalate 
St. Dominic could only have found complete satisfaction with the 
Order he had founded, remarkable improvements had doubtless been 
accomplished. As the initiator of Scholasticism’s late Renaissance re- 
vival, Cajetan must have derived especial consolation from the bril- 
liant flowering of Dominican intellectual life that took place in Spain 
during his generalate. 

With the Mendicant Orders in a period of decline and the awe- 
inspiring Julius II dead, the prelates attending the Fifth Lateran 
Council (1512-1517), seized the opportunity to press for the revoca- 
tion of their special privileges of exemption from episcopal authority. 
Cajetan could not deny the widespread abuses which were a source 
of constant scandal, but he did remind Leo X of his own Reform 
Preachers with their promise of better days to come, and helped per- 
suade the Pope to permit only minor changes in the Mendicants’ legal 
status.17 This intercession helped to win him the title “Father of the 
Mendicants.” 


A Puritan in Babylon 


As a Cardinal (1517-1534) Cajetan again proved a strong ad- 
vocate of reform. His frugal living and busy schedule were a rebuke 
to those prelates whose presence at the Curia was solely for ornamental 
purposes. They felt the sting too, and considered this austere friar 
peculiar and arrogant.1® Cajetan is generally regarded as deserving 
the major share of the credit for the election of the high-minded 
Adrian VI to the chair of Peter. In a memorial to this Pope Cajetan 
proposed: (1) that the cardinals at the Curia should resign their ex- 
ternal dioceses and should have a fixed income to be derived from 
the contributions of the countries of which they were the protectors ; 
(2) bishops were to be chosen by representatives of the secular clergy ; 
(3) the age of ordination should be raised to thirty ;!® (4) all con- 
ventuals, i.e., the relaxed branches of the Mendicant Orders, were to 
be suppressed. This could hardly have been pleasant reading for the 
more worldly of the cardinals and bishops. So, not long after his 
election, Adrian VI was persuaded by the cardinals that Cajetan 
should be sent as Papal Legate to Hungary—to help cope with the 
latest Turkish threat, they said, but perhaps it was, as some thought, 
to isolate the “foreign” Pope from such a warm supporter and re- 
sourceful strategist. 
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Cajetan’s famous encounter with Martin Luther in an earlier 
embassy to Germany (1518) to raise funds for a Crusade against the 
Turks, has been told in so many places and in so many ways, that 
it does not bear repetition now. Suffice it to say that Cajetan’s failure 
to bring Luther to submission was due partly to the heresiarch’s own 
irrational intransigence and partly to powerful political forces beyond 
the Legate’s control. In his meeting with Luther (we have Luther’s 
acknowledgement of it), he showed the greatest courtesy and patience. 

The query of the Protestant historian Tawney concerning Luther : 
“Is emotion really an adequate substitute for reason and rhetoric for 
law?” has, after all, never been satisfactorily answered by the Re- 
formation’s adherents. He might also have added that Luther and 
Cajetan were like pawns in an international game of power politics, 
with the Pope and Frederick the Wise both more interested in the 
imperial succession than in theology. 


A Taste for Battle 


The facts of Cajetan’s busy life give more than one hint that 
he found skirmishes and battles a highly exhilarating experience. He 
was redoubtable in scholastic disputations, and if we may believe 
Flavio, whenever a “match” was announced people flocked to see 
the spectacle. He was always very courteous to his opponent but in 
complete self-possession and quite devastating in his dialectic. As a 
young professor at Padua he led a two-pronged attack against Trom- 
betta and the Scotists on the one side, and Pomponazzi and the 
Averroists on the other. His metaphysical masterpiece, a commentary 
on St. Thomas’ De Ente et Essentia, was, in fact, written against the 
Franciscan Trombetta. When by the evil inspiration of Louis XII of 
France and the Emperor Maximilian, an illegitimate “ecumenical 
council” had been convened at Pisa, Cajetan was not content to begin 
writing a skillful tract in defense of papal authority which drove 
that stronghold of Conciliarism, the Sorbonne, to impotent rage.?° 
He also sent two commissioners to Pisa itself to stiffen the opposition 
of the Dominican priory of St. Catherine the Martyr and, as far as 
possible, to win back the clergy to the support of Julius II. When 
the news reached Cajetan in Rome that his friars, mounted on the 
roofs, had beaten back with tiles and rocks the attempt to take the 
Dominican church and priory by violence, and by the example of 
their military prowess had actually alienated many Pisans from the 
Schism, he must have felt the deep satisfaction of the successful 
tactician. Yet he always kept his very great skill as a polemicist under 
tight control. Thus in his later polemics against the Protestants, and 
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they were relatively few, because, according to Flavio, he thought 
Luther should be left to the obscurity of his German forests and 
swamps rather than be talked about, he refrained from that scurrility 
in which too many of his contemporaries excelled. 


Caritas Christi Urget Nos 


It has often been maintained that if the Council of Trent had 
been held in 1520 rather than 1545 the Protestant defection might 
have been stopped in its tracks. Was Cajetan as blind as most of his 
contemporaries when he advised both Leo X and Clement VII against 
holding a Council? It should be remembered, however, that Alexander, 
Cajetan and Campeggio, the Church’s best informed advisers, all 
concurred in this judgment. They urged drastic reforms, under papal 
initiation, as a substitute, because they feared that a Council would 
mean Conciliarism and additional Schism. Then, too, none knew 
better than they the power of the enemies of reform in the Papal 
Curia. They would have to be disposed of first. Absolutely speaking a 
Council was to be desired, but in the given circumstances it seemed 
the part of prudence to explore other means. 

One alternate means that appealed especially to Clement VII, 
driven to distraction by the spectre of a Council, was to make the most 
generous concessions possible to the innovators. Cajetan was com- 
missioned to help determine the measurements of this “gift-package.”’ 
His proposals (July, 1530) are startling. He recommended for Ger- 
many the concession of a married clergy, and Communion in both 
kinds. Further, throughout the Church the precepts regarding the 
reception of the sacraments, holy days of obligation and fasting were 
no longer to bind under pain of serious sin out of deference to the 
Protestant attitude towards the ius humanum. He also felt there was 
no need for a formal recantation by the Protestant theologians or a 
formal profession of faith from the Estates if one and all simply 
gave assurance that they believed all that the Church universal be- 
lieves. Cajetan was determined to sin by an excess of charity rather 
than of severity. Inflexible in the face of metaphysical aberrations, 
he was gentleness itself towards human inadequacy and weakness. 

We might discuss Cajetan’s contributions to economic theory or 
develop Mayer’s claim for Cajetan that he was the precursor of mod- 
ern moral psychology and of the reform of the penal code, but enough 
has been said to indicate something of the man’s stature. Even in the 
Dominican Order’s period of moral decline she showed her capacity 
to produce apostolic men who met the needs of the time. The lesson 
should not be lost, however, that Cajetan’s Dominican life was nur- 
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tured in houses of reform, in isolation from those friars who were 
living neither the letter nor the spirit of the Dominican Constitutions. 

Cajetan approached death in the bewildering and disheartening 
time that lay between Wittenberg and Trent. The renewed vitality 
the Church displayed in the Counter Reformation and the prolific 
achievements of the Catholic Baroque culture were a Promised Land 
he could only glimpse dimly from afar, if at all. In his commentary on 
Luke XVIII, 8: “But yet the Son of man, when he cometh, shall 
he find, think you, faith on earth?” we see how old-age, sickness and 
the dismal scene around him set an almost despondent tone :— 


This passage makes me apprehensive that the falling away of Christian 
faith, of which we are the witness—something not in its initial stages but 
far advanced—will not be remedied but will continue to spread. I am not a 
Prophet, nor am I the son of a Prophet, but we seem to be traveling head- 
long towards the fulfillment of this text. A great part of the world is cer- 
tainly Mohammedan and the small part left to Christians is filled with so 
many heresies, schisms and abuses that the number of true believers now 
seems very small. Now I call true believers those who profess the Christian 
faith both in words and deeds. 


But Cajetan did not abandon his projects and wait in inactive gloom 
for the end. He worked courageously on, knowing that out of the 
barrenness of human futility a never-failing Providence had often 
wrought in the Church of God the miracle of a Second Spring.?! 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Philip Hughes, A History of the Church, Volume III, p. 446. 

2 As the historian Philip Hughes expresses it “. . . he (Cajetan) is indeed a 
second Aquinas, bringing into synthesis humanism and Aristotelianism as the 
thirteenth-century doctor had brought together Aristotelianism and the theology 
of St. Augustine. ... Here is the wisdom of St. Thomas given new life, and 
speaking to the Renaissance in an idiom it can understand. Here at last among 
the scholastic theologians was a great thinker, sensitive to all the life of his time, 
his work free from all those faults which drew upon his profession the wrath 
of Erasmus and the mockery of Rabelais” (ibid., pp. 476-7). It must be noted, 
however, by way of qualification, that Cajetan’s acceptance of the “new learn- 
ing” was not nearly so deliberate and thoroughgoing as we see it in the case of 
the Spanish Dominican Francisco Vitoria, founder of the Thomist school at 
Salamanca. Vitoria was consciously a humanist and he made the Fathers and 
Sacred Scripture, though without rejecting his scholastic background, the very 
basis of his theological teaching. Vitoria’s pupil, Melchior Cano, O.P., could, in 
fact, criticize Cajetan’s style for its “innate obscurity” because he found it less 
literary than his tastes might have liked. In his letters and the prologues to his 
commentaries, etc., Cajetan showed, however, that he could ape Cicero with the 
best of them. 

8 It was in 1484 that the Dominican Order had directed its Lectors to use 
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the Summa as their basic theological text in place of Peter Lombard’s Book of 
the Sentences. It is of great significance that when Cajetan began his commen- 
tary on the Summa he approached it precisely as a textbook rather than as a 
supplementary work; cfr. Copleston, History of Philosophy, Vol. III, p. 344. 

4 Though it is hardly possible to evaluate it here, we can at least indicate 
Gilson’s provocative appraisal of Cardinal Cajetan:—‘“The commentary of 
Cajetan on the Summa theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas . . . is still generally 
considered as the standard interpretation of Thomism. In fact, Cajetanism has 
largely superseded Thomism in the teaching of the schools; Cajetan’s own doc- 
trine is much more Aristotelian than that of Thomas Aquinas”; History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, p. 800. “(The) attempt to purify 
Thomism from Thomas Aquinas by replacing the metaphysics of the Angelic 
Doctor with that of a moderate Aristotelianism was headed for a brilliant fu- 
ture; its triumph will last as long as that of Cajetan” ; ibid., p. 471. In his article 
“Cajetan et I’Exirtence,” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, June, 1953, pp. 267-286, 
Gilson says that while Cajetan does not contradict St. Thomas, in his commen- 
tary on the Summa he studiously ignores the saint’s metaphysical revolution 
(esse as act of the form) to devote his real attention to Aristotle’s notion of be- 
ing. “One would have to see it to believe it.” In his Jn De ente et essentia Caje- 
tan, according to Gilson, recapitulates St. Thomas’ metaphysics but in his eluci- 
dations substitutes the Aristotelian doctrine for the Thomistic one without 
advertising the switch. 


« 


5“... libellos de Eucharistia, de confessione, et de invocatione Divorum, 
in quibus mihi vehementer placuit et erudita brevitas, et disputandi sobrietas 
...” Liber xxiv, fol. 950 Epistolarum Erasmi. Cajetan, in turn, was strongly in- 
fluenced by Erasmus in his reconstruction of the N.T. text, but he showed a 
greater reverence for the Vulgate than did Erasmus. In a much less striking 
degree, Cajetan also benefited from Lefévre d’Etaples, the French humanist- 
exegete. 

6 Cajetan, in fact, hardly wrote anything at all, his De Ente et Essentia nota- 
bly excepted, while a teacher. It was only as Master General and Cardinal, now 
aware of the Church’s real needs, that the torrent of commentaries and opuscula 
really begins. When he was named a Prince of the Church he asserted in his 
commentary on the 3* Pars, then in hand, that he must now study ever more 
zealously the mysteries of Christ and the sacraments of the Church; Q. 7, a. 11. 


7 Hubert Jedin, A History of the Council of Trent. Vol. I, pp. 392-3. 


8 From Cajetan’s Praef. in Pentateuchen as translated by Father Hugh 
Pope, O.P., Blackfriars, Vol. 26, p. 96, (1945). Father Pope omitted or over- 
looked the controverted phrase, “though differing from the torrent of the 
Fathers,” which we have added. Cajetan’s interpretations on the “Bread of Life 
Discourse” (John VI), the ordination of the first seven deacons (Acts VI, 6), 
the anointing of the sick (James V, 14, 15), the materiality of the angels (Eph. 
II, 2)—here he “sacrifices” his own teaching in his commentary on the Summa, 
1* Pars. Q. 50,—etc., shows how far he was determined to let “Scripture inter- 
pret Scripture.” Cfr. Vosté, O.P., “Cardinalis Caietanus Sacrae Scripturae In- 
terpres,’ Angelicum, 1934, Vol. XI, pp. 491-504—“Doctrina theologica.” Vosté 
is more instructive on this point than Alberto Colunga, O.P., “El Cardenal Cay- 
etano y los problemas de introducion biblica,’ Ciencia Tomista, 1918, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 21-32; 168-175, because Colunga does not discuss in detail Cajetan’s 
N.T. commentaries of which Vosté has given a most complete analysis. It is in 
the N.T. passages like the ones cited above that we can see in application what 
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Cajetan meant when he said that “God left Scripture to interpret Scripture, yet 
always under the interpretation of the Catholic Church.” When Cajetan found 
that he had to surrender the testimony of the eyes to the thundering voice of tra- 
dition he did yield, but not always in a graceful manner! When interpreting 
Matthew XIX, 9 and I Cor. VII, 15 he expresses his astonishment, even his 
stupefaction, that the torrent of the Doctors has not followed the unmistakable 
meaning of Christ’s own words. It should be noted finally that while there may 
be many implicit citations from the Fathers in Cajetan’s commentaries, in the 
crucial questions they seem often to exercise, at best, the role of restrainers 
rather than of positive guides. 

® Cajetan deliberately abandoned the scholastic device of divisions and sub- 
divisions found in the Scriptural commentaries of St. Bonaventure, St. Albert 
and St. Thomas. 

10 Padre Colunga concentrated on the O.T. commentaries, Vosté on those 
of the New where most of Cajetan’s eyebrow-raising obiter-dicta are to be 
found. 

11 Catharinus, a professional calumniator, who handed out abuse with a 
lavish hand, accused his Dominican brother, Cajetan, of committing almost as 
many errors in his Scriptural commentaries as he had spumed words. 

12 The most glaring shortcoming in Cajetan’s commentary is that he remains 
faithful to the medieval tradition of following St. Jerome’s authority in deter- 
mining the authentic Canon of the Scriptures and other allied questions. Vosté 
feels Cajetan should have shown a greater readiness to follow the determinations 
of the Council of Florence on the Scriptural Canon; Colunga maintains that the 
problem was not adequately settled until Trent. On his own Cajetan confuses 
authenticity and canonicity for the O.T. books; insists that in the N.T. inspira- 
tion is exclusively attached to an Apostolic office or mandate. Though he some- 
times wrote his commentaries with too great swiftness, was unmoved by the 
literary grace, poetry or rhetorical power of either the N. or O.T. and (because 
of his scholastic background, says Colunga) inferior to Estius and Maldonatus 
in his critico-historical exegesis, his commentaries remain rich theological and 
exegetical sources, particularly Romans, John, Genesis especially chapters I-III, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Oratio Dominica. He used the most exacting care 
to reconstruct the original Biblical texts, above all the Psalms. 

13 Again, Cajetan’s homely appearance was hardly enhanced by his crossed 
eyes and large nose, fortement busque. The Painter of “The Triumph of St. 
Thomas” has made the nose of a neighbor so prominent that it discreetly covers 
Cajetan’s left eye. It is not out of place to mention here as well, that if Cajetan 
seemed aloof in his ordinary personal contacts, he became transformed whenever 
he played the role of a teacher. Bartholemew of Spina, a contemporary biogra- 
pher, speaks of his rare liveliness in teaching. Those who are familiar with his 
commentary on the Summa can testify to his friendliness and solicitude for the 
student. 

14 His first encyclical letter as Master General was to be a mere nine lines. 

15 The Oratio Flavii, ostensibly a funeral oration, though there is reason to 
believe this is a mere literary device, makes difficult reading with its ostentatious 
Ciceronianism and shower of interjections like: me Hercule, per deos immortales 
and Dive Xyste (St. Cajetan!). Yet, it displays a genuine affection and venera- 
tion for his master and provides precious personal details. Interestingly, Flavio 
boasts that in the sack of Rome (1527) Charles V’s mercenaries did not dare to 
lay a hand on the studious, impeturbable Cajetan, who, says Flavio, retired to the 
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impregnable citadel of his mind. Cajetan soon ransomed himself and withdrew 
to Gaeta, now his episcopal see. 


16 Vincent Bandelli of the Congregation of Observance of Lombardy as 
Master General patronized this favorite son of the Congregation. Carafa, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Naples, also treated his compatriot as a promising pro- 
tege. When at the death of Clérée in 1507 Carafa made Cajetan Vicar General 
he was giving the future vocals a very broad hint. 

17 So Mortier in his Histoire des Maitres Generaux, Vol. V, p. 206, (1911). 
It also, of course, gave Leo an opportunity to show the prelates that the Pope 
would initiate any general changes in Church administration. At this same 
Council Cajetan opined that to hold that Mary was preserved from Original Sin 
was probable; that she had been cleansed, tolerable. He asked Leo X to decide. 
There is no basis in fact for the statement found in both Gilson, of. cit., p. 801, 
and Copleston, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 340, that Cajetan opposed the demonstrability 
of the immortality of the human soul at this Council. The text from Mansi, 
Amplissima collectio 32, col. 843, which Gilson cites but does not quote, actually 
says: “And the reverend Father, the lord Thomas, general of the Order of 
Preachers, said he did not approve of the second part of the bull commanding 
philosophers to teach, by public defense, the truth of the faith.” The obvious 
sense of this reference is that given by M. H. Laurent, O.P., “Commentaria in 
De Anima Aristotelis,’ Angelicum, 1938, pp. xxxvi, xxxvii, that Cajetan op- 
posed a general directive to philosophers to discharge a function proper to theo- 
logians. In 1509, in his commentary on the De Anima, Cajetan went on record 
for the last time as convinced of the demonstrability of the human soul’s immor- 
tality. Not until 1528 did he again broach the question in his commentary on 
Romans IX, 21-23 where he certainly denies that it is patient of demonstration. 
There is simply no objective evidence at all to tell us what his attitude was in 
1513, at the time of the Council. 


18 The Curia, says Fonseca, one of Cajetan’s early biographers, found Caje- 
tan “non suavis, non comis, non urbanus, sed insipidus, sed cholericus dictus est, 
singularis etiam et arrogans.” Yet, by 1534 his great achievements for the Church 
had won the admiration of many of the Cardinals. If he had lived longer he 
might very well have succeeded Clement VII as Pope. 

18 Cajetan himself had received a special dispensation to be ordained at the 
end of his twenty-second year. 

20“On 12 October 1511, Thomas de Vio, the Dominican and future Cardi- 
nal Cajetan, completed his work entitled De comparatione auctoritatis papae et 
concilit. In this book the author, not content to refute the conciliar theory, also 
deals with the arguments with which Decio and the other juridical advisers of 
the minority cardinals had attempted to justify their action . . . as well as with 
the background of that theory, that is, Gerson’s attribution to the Church and to 
the Council of the right to control the Pope’s government. It was a momentous 
event when, in the person of Cajetan, a theologian—perhaps the greatest theolo- 
gian of his time—intervened in the debate and pushed the canonists aside. From 
that day the question became an integral part of dogmatic theology. The reply of 
Jacques Almain, a young theologian of Paris, could no longer influence the 
course of events, nor was Cajetan’s answer long delayed.” Jedin, A History of 
the Council of Trent, Vol. I, p. 114. The Paris theological faculty was later to 
have its revenge, though, when it condemned certain propositions drawn from 
Cajetan’s Scripture commentaries, thereby helping to prejudice the Catholic 
world against Cajetan the exegete for centuries, and at the same time, though 
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unwittingly, giving aid and comfort to the Lutheran enemy, delighted to see the 
former Papal Legate to Germany in such “disrepute.” 

Flavio’s assertion that Cajetan suggested to Julius II the holding of a 
Council in Rome (Fifth Lateran) to counter the pseudo-Council at Pisa is re- 
peated by Mandonnet (cfr. article on Cajetan in D.T.C.) who finds Cajetan’s 
suggestion most apt. But Von Pastor feels it is extremely unlikely that Cajetan 
was the author of the plan. 

21 A good Cajetan bibliography may be found in Gilson’s History of Chris- 
tian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, pp. 800, 801. For the latest treatment of 
Cajetan’s teaching on usury and allied subjects consult the index of Noonan’s 
The Scholastic Analysis of Usury, 1957. Philip Hughes in his The Reformation 
in England, Vol. I, p. 169, discusses Cajetan’s prescient (1517!) treatment of the 
problem of whether Henry VIII’s marriage to Catherine was valid and licit: 
2* 2**, Q. 154, a. 9. Seventeen years later it was to be Cajetan who would bring 
the vacillating Clement VII to do his duty in declaring the marriage valid. It was 
this same Clement of whom Loaysa, then Dominican Master General, wrote 
concerning the marriage case: “I have never spoken with anyone whose sayings 
were so hard to decipher.” Interestingly, it was likewise Cajetan who is credited 
with nerving Leo X to issue the Bull of condemnation against Luther, Exsurge 
Domine. Cajetan’s most important tract written against Luther was the De Di- 
vina Institutione Pontificatus, 1521. It was never answered. 











LACORDAIRE: 


Liberal Yearnings 
Within Catholic Orthodoxy 


Paul Philibert, O.P. 


N THE FALL of the year 1830, the outspoken champion of 
Catholic liberty, Pere Lamennais, was joined by a young French 
priest named Henri Lacordaire. Lamennais was still remem- 

bered as the ardent defender of Catholicism during the fierce days 
of the early quarter of the century; his Essai sur ’Indifference had 
attacked the apathy which attempted to naturalize religion by con- 
sidering it as a purely human institution, whose Revelation was the 
product of men’s imaginings and whose existence was merely a 
political necessity. Now this wild stallion of a man, whose pen had 
incised countless enemies of the Church, was joined by an eloquent 
and equally ardent disciple. 

Lacordaire shared Lamennais’ thirst for a liberal revolution 
which would be not so much a turn of government as a grant of 
liberties. Even from the first, however, he hesitated joining forces 
in consideration of Lamennais’ erroneous philosophical system and 
his disdain for higher ecclesiastical support. But convinced of the 
need for drastic changes, and admiring the forcefulness of his new 
master, Lacordaire spent thirteen months on the projection of the 
journal, L’ Avenir, which had the purpose of proclaiming a new politi- 
cal order. During this period the two men seemed to see eye to eye 
on the needs of France: for reasons of political expediency, the only 
hope for the Church would lie in the complete separation of Church 
and State; the goal of freedom would have to be extended to a free 
press and freedom of education. If the vitriolic attacks of L’ Avenir, 
whose success was largely due to the smooth pen and sensational jour- 
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nalistic style of Lacordaire, were bitter, so were the hearts of those 
who had seen successive revolutions of government proclaim “Lib- 
erty” while they produced only a new kind of tyranny. 

As the months passed and L’ Avenir established itself as a threat 
to the outworn policies of the French bishops, who clung to their 
hopes for state protection, denunciations from the hierarchy became 
frequent. It was Lacordaire who suggested submitting the work of 
Lamennais’ small group (whose ranks included the illustrious Monta- 
lembert) directly to the Holy See for approval. The result of this 
test, the encyclical of Pope Gregory XVI Mirari Vos (August 15, 
1832), ended the work by condemning its policies. Lacordaire had no 
choice but to abandon Lamennais, whose insincere submission yielded 
to apostasy. Since Lamennais’ attack on scholastic philosophy and 
his own erroneous philosophy were in no small part the basis for 
Gregory’s condemnation, Lacordaire had to bear through the rest 
of his life the stigma of association with one who was to be almost 
as great an enemy of the Church as he had been her champion. 

The youthful enthusiasm Lacordaire spent on this unfortunate 
project was in some measure inherited. He was the son of a lawyer’s 
daughter and a physician of liberal views. He retained as personal 
characteristics an eloquence natural to the French barrister and a 
sensitiveness for liberal politics. At the conclusion of his studies at 
the Lycée in Dijon, he went to Paris determined to become a lawyer. 
Already his gifts for oratory and persuasiveness had been recognized. 
At the age of twenty he often found himself the object of the atten- 
tion of all of legal Paris. His rationalist education, imbibing large 
draughts of Voltaire and Rousseau, had smothered his religion. It 
remained a forgotten thing, until in the legal vocation to which he 
attached all his energies he found a strange companion, solitude. The 
studies which became for Lacordaire an approach to the success for 
which he strove required time and attention. His serious mind realized 
that he must seclude himself from the distractions which are a usual 
part of Paris student life. And this solitude, intended to be the broth 
in which his godless ambition would ferment, became instead the 
elixir which reawakened the real force of his personality. He found 
God in the quiet searching of his soul, and this discovery was to re- 
main the center of the remaining thirty-seven years of his life. He 
was ordained priest in 1827, converted to the one ideal of giving his 
life completely for the needs of the Church. 

From this ideal of dedicated service issued forth varied types 
of work. The first of these, his collaboration with Lamennais on 
L’ Avenir, has already been outlined. The submission which the young 
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priest yielded to the Holy See became a symbol for him of his future 
policy: he found his greatest strength in obedience to authority 
lightened with a patient hope. Lacordaire knew that in practice the 
policy for which L’Avenir strove, separation of Church and State, 
was still a necessary one. In addition he now realized that his zeal 
must be tempered by prudence. 

The beginning of the year 1834 found Lacordaire initiating a 
series of lectures at the Collége Stanislas, a Paris secondary school 
for boys, in which he reiterated some of the policies of L’ Avenir. 
Immediately, he was denounced by conservatives as a rabid republican. 
There came from the Archbishop a silencing of these conferences to 
be followed somewhat mysteriously by Lacordaire’s presentation in 
the pulpit of Notre Dame Cathedral in the Lent of the following year. 

This Archbishop, Msgr. de Quélen, was not in the least a liberal 
or a republican. But he recognized the urgent need to put into the 
pulpit of his cathedral a preacher to whom the irritated citizens of 
Paris would listen. The agnostic and the irreligious had to be made 
to listen to the words of Christ’s Church; and Lacordaire having been 
both irreligious and agnostic could sympathize with them. Moreover, 
the Archbishop was truly struck by Lacordaire’s complete submission 
to him in the matter of the sermons at the Collége. His trust was not 
to be disappointed. 

There are two very significant factors in the work of Lacordaire 
in the pulpit of Notre Dame which can be seen in these first sermons 
and in those which followed in later years. First, the tactics of apolo- 
getics which Lacordaire employed were the very ones which had drawn 
him out of his own estrangement from the Church. He had become 
convinced of the necessity of the Church by seeing the imbalance of 
a society without it. The revolutions of nobility and bourgoisie had 
not been revolutions in any radical sense. The same tyranny, the same 
intolerance, and the same insipid deification of humanity accompanied 
Robespierre as had poisoned the world of Louis XIV; merely their 
objects had changed. Beyond ambition and the mighty misfortune of 
all the ages, there must be a permanent and absolute goal: Christ in 
His Church. 

The second important feature of this work was its synthesis of 
liberal yearnings and the social teachings of Chirstianity. Does the 
State promise Brotherhood? So does the Church. Does the State 
promise civil rights for all men? The Church has striven for centuries 
to assure men these rights which only she can teach them how to 
exercise properly. Law must be protected, Lacordaire claimed, against 
the encroachments of a terrorized multitude : 
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Rousseau has said: “If the people will do harm to themselves, who has the 
right to hinder them?” I answer, everybody. . . . It is against the multitude 
that law is necessary, much more than against any one individual; for num- 
ber has the inconvenience of giving to material power the sanction of appar- 
ent justice.1 


But the mere multiplication of forces oppressing the Church does not 
justify their united action; men are destroying themselves in destroy- 
ing their link with their Creator. If they search for a freedom without 
God, they will only destroy each other with hungry ambition. 

One continuing note of these sermons, as well as of the rest of 
his conferences, was aimed at showing the need of society for both 
Church and State. Religion was not to be looked upon any longer as 
the helpmate of political tyranny. The absolutist princes had passed ; 
the hierarchy must realize and the people must recognize that political 
freedom, universal political freedom, is the new soil for planting a 
strong Christian community. 


For the young preacher the need for free schools was obvious. 
So long as Voltaire poisoned the minds of youth, religion would 
seem a mockery. The Church must be allowed to feed the pure, im- 
pressionable minds of the young before they became soiled with the 
tired cynicism of the disappointed rationalist. Indeed, the need for 
Catholic schools remained to the fore in Lacordaire’s mind until he 
himself was able to see the dream realized in his own academy at 
Soreze. 


Another liberty which Lacordaire earnestly desired for his nation 
was freedom for the monastic religious orders to return openly to 
the soil of France. This liberty he set about to obtain personally. Per- 
haps his greatest accomplishment was the re-establishment of the 
Order of Preachers within the French nation. In preparing his coun- 
trymen for his project, he addressed to them these burning words 
which demonstrate the energy of his dialectic : 


And when we, the enthusiastic lover of this present age, born in its very 
bosom, when we asked permission of it to believe in nothing, that permission 
was given us; when we claimed the privilege of aspiring to every trust and 
honor, it was granted us; when we sought the liberty of influencing its des- 
tinies, by dealing with the gravest questions, and that in early youth, it was 
allowed us; when we asked wherewithal to live in affluence, this too was 
granted ; but now, that penetrated by those divine elements . . . (we ask) to 
follow the inspirations of our faith, to abandon every pretension, to live in 
poverty with a few friends similarly disposed, we are at once stopped short, 
put under the ban of I know not how many laws, and should have all Europe 
in combination to overwhelm us if it were needful.? 
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The laws in question were rendered harmless as Lacordaire re- 
turned to France to preach in 1840 from the pulpit of Notre Dame 
dressed in his religious habit, and subsequently established houses of 
the Dominican Order throughout various sectors of France. His ac- 
tions were greeted with protests from the government, but no physical 
restraint. The years of care and labor which he expended in providing 
for the needs of these new houses and new French religious have 
been rewarded with a lasting memorial in the existence and work of 
an active, energetic province of French Dominicans—men who labored 
in turn to revivify the entire Order of Preachers. 


It is interesting to note the reason why Fr. Lacordaire chose the 
Dominicans, of all the religious orders, when he was looking around 
for an instrument in his task of winning France back to the Faith. 
The reasons he himself gives in his Memorial to the French People 
show the close link there was between Lacordaire’s work for liberty 
before becoming a Dominican and after : 


If we be asked why we have chosen the Order of Preachers, we shall make 
answer—it is the one most in harmony with our nature, our mind, and our 
views. . . . We have chosen the order which best meets our ideas, and in 
which we hope to succeed best... . Were God to give us the power to 
establish a new order, we feel sure, that after all due reflection we could 
discover nothing newer, nothing more suitable to our time and its wants than 
the rule of Saint Dominic.8 


After the work of re-establishment was on solid footing, Lacor- 
daire returned to Notre Dame during the years 1843 to 1852. Always 
his objective was the same: to return Christian hearts to the safe 
harbor of the Church and to encourage, prod, and inspire men to 
love true freedom. In 1848, from the pulpit of the cathedral he greeted 
the Revolution which established the Second Republic. While not a 
convinced republican, he saw in the Republic a government which 
could assure the rights of religion. In May of that year he took a 
place in the Constituent Assembly as the elected delegate for Marseil- 
les. This was his first, and last, taste of practical politics. When the 
Assembly was invaded by rabble, he became convinced that his 
dream of a free Catholic republic would not be realized. He must 
remain the controversialist, the voice and inspiration of those who 
hoped for Christian liberty. He would not commit himself to a govern- 
ment or party or political system ; his work would be to admonish his 
century not to lose their freedom through imprudence. 

Significantly, Lacordaire’s last sermon in Paris was another effort 
to guide the Church away from political entanglements. It contained 
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a thinly veiled denunciation of Napoleon III, who came to power in 
1852. Henceforth it was impossible for Lacordaire to preach in Paris. 

The sad, but fascinating period of French Revolutionary history 
is perhaps too little known. It is difficult now to appreciate how Lacor- 
daire’s life, as outlined here, was eminently significant. However, 
what has been called “the Revolution” was in reality a series of coups 
which were like a giant tug of war. Through the turmoil which ac- 
companied them, Lacordaire set about warning his countrymen that 
no matter what type of government they utilized, they must have aim 
and order in approaching their goal of freedom. 

Lacordaire saw that the strength of society must be found in 
the Church, for thus Christ had established it. But the clergy of 
the Church were centuries behind the times in their views. They clung 
to a hope that the monarchy would be restored in a reunion of Church 
and State. They could only conceive of the past as orthodox ; anything 
new could only be suspect. 

Thus the policy of renouncing all State protection and assistance 
in order to demand religious freedom as a right, not a favor, was the 
major political goal of the preacher whose first objective was the re- 
Catholicization of “Holy France.” Lacordaire was by no means un- 
aware of or unsympathetic to the teachings of the popes that the State 
cannot govern without concern for religion, and that the Catholic re- 
ligion; nor can it proclaim freedom of conscience or worship. But 
Lacordaire did realize, where many others did not, that these ideal 
concepts must yield, according to the expediency of the times, to a 
toleration of Protestantism and even atheism within the State. By 
this realization and his support of a universal freedom of conscience, 
he played no small part in preventing a Protestant or atheistic State 
from liquidating Catholicism in France altogether. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Lacordaire, Political and Social Philosophy. Edited by Rev. D. O’Mahony. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1924. 

2 Rev. Fr. Lacordaire, O.P., An Historical Sketch of the Order of St. Dom- 
inic; or A Memorial to the French People. New York, P. O’Shea Co., 1869, pp. 
13-14. 


3 Ibid., pp. 68-69, and 71. 


























PERE LAGRANGE 


John Vianney Becker, O.P. 


They strive to buck the almost overwhelming tide pushing to 

leave things alone. Old ideas do not die easily, and their de- 
fenders often fight savagely to preserve them. As a result whoever 
would dare to spread new ideas must indeed be a man of courage. 

Such a man must know his field. He cannot afford to make mis- 
takes. His ideas must truly help to solve some problem, and therefore 
he must also needs have an awareness of the work to be done. The 
solution he proposes must be capable of being brought about in the 
practical order. He must be able to take the severest criticism and not 
back down but continue to go ahead. 

Providentially such men appear on the scene when most needed. 
Nowhere perhaps is there a more evident example than Fr. M. J. 
Lagrange, O.P., often referred to simply as Pere Lagrange. In the 
field of biblical studies Fr. Lagrange dared to try to change things. 
He saw the need of a change, knew what he was doing and forged 
ahead. The attacks on him and on his ideas were blistering, but in 
the end he gained the victory for himself and for truth. 


Piss cere of new ideas are always at a disadvantage. 


The Man 


Albert Marie Henri Lagrange was born at Bourg-en-Bresse in 
France on March 7, 1855, the feast day of St. Thomas Aquinas. His 
elementary schooling completed, Albert went to a minor seminary 
at Autun, where, oddly enough, he was permitted to study at his 
good pleasure. Languages in general, and Greek especially, became 
his preference. At Autun he acquired the useful tools, for his later 
life, of German, English and Italian. Though he had already ex- 
pressed the wish to enter the Dominican Order, Albert was next sent 
to Paris to study law. He graduated in 1878 and, at twenty-three, was 
admitted to practice. 

Albert Lagrange’s vocation persisted and, after a preparatory 
year in the secular seminary at Issy, he became, on October 5th, 1879, 
Bro. Marie-Joseph Lagrange, a Dominican novice at the convent of 
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St. Maximin in the Province of Toulouse. The day after his pro- 
fession the Order was expelled from France and Bro. Marie-Joseph 
took up his priestly studies at Salamanca in Spain. There he showed 
an interest in Scripture studies, and was encouraged by his superiors. 
There also he was ordained a priest, December 22nd, 1883. 

In 1885 the Dominicans returned to France, and, by the special 
intervention of the Father Provincial, Fr. Lagrange was diverted 
from a teaching role to continue his Scripture studies. He went to 
Vienna for the study of Oriental Languages: Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Arabic and Hebrew, to which was added a course in Rabbinical Lit- 
erature. After a year the Provincial sent him to Jerusalem to found 
the Ecole Biblique. 

Fr, Lagrange arrived in Jerusalem on March 10th, 1890, and 
the Ecole Biblique, St. Stephen’s in Jerusalem, was opened on Novem- 
ber 15th of that year. The Revue Biblique was begun in 1892 and the 
series of Etudes Bibliques inaugurated in 1900. More will be said 
about these two organs of the Jerusalem school later on. 

Fr. Lagrange was made a Master of Sacred Theology in 1901, 
and his work went on peacefully enough as long as Pope Leo XIII 
reigned. But from 1904, after Leo’s death, until 1914 ultraconserva- 
tives made life miserable for Fr. Lagrange. Further on we will give 
some of the details of these controversies, but for now it is sufficient 
to note that by the end of World War I Fr. Lagrange had been vindi- 
cated and could go on with his marvelous work. This was Fr. La- 
grange’s most productive period. 

During the last fifteen years of his life Fr. Lagrange suffered 
recurrent heart attacks. In 1935 he was recalled to France by his 
superiors, for reasons of health, and assigned again to St. Maximin. 
There he died a holy death on March 10th, 1938. He was eighty-four 
years old. 

The Task 


At the very outset of his biblical studies Pere Lagrange met up 
with a problem the solution of which became central to his long and 
fruitful career. “Liberal” and “rationalist” exegetes, many of them 
German, were saying that God did not author the Bible. “The Book 
of Books contains errors. But God cannot make a mistake. Therefore 
He could not have written the Bible. What foolishness to say that He 
did!” 

The mid-nineteenth century saw a tremendous upsurge of study 
and findings in archeology, ancient languages, ancient literature, and 
so on. This new information brought the ancient world to life again. 
Previous to the new discoveries the Bible had given men most of the 
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information they had regarding this long dead world. Now the re- 
sults of scientific investigations seemed to contradict the information 
found in the Bible. The enemies of religion used the new knowledge 
to destroy the faith of the people in God’s written Word. This so 
called “divine” book they said was really written by fallible men and 
was less worthy of credence than books by scientists! Such a con- 
clusion was evidently catastrophic. 

These rationalist conclusions served as a call to arms for the 
Church as the guardian of the Bible and the never ceasing defender 
of its divine character. The Church’s members saw the evil days 
which had fallen upon the Bible. They felt the sting of the violent 
attacks upon the sacred books. Their zeal for the Faith fired them to 
do battle. First, and rightly so, they condemned those who used the 
new knowledge against the Scriptures, then, and here was their mis- 
take, they condemned the new knowledge itself, its discoverers and 
its methods. Always on the defensive, Catholics, and especially Catho- 
lic biblical scholars, labeled the new discoveries lies and those connected 
with them liars. 

In the Middle Ages St. Thomas had encountered a similar state 
of affairs. He too found a new knowledge, or rather, to put it more 
exactly, he purified something old and brought forth something new. 
Aristotle had come into the medieval world via the Arabs who had 
corrupted him to suit their own purposes. St. Thomas saw the truth 
there, pulled it from its false setting and made it serve the Christian 
Church. His new knowledge brought condemnation from the “or- 
thodox,” but its inherent worth brought it ascendancy later on. 

The newly discovered facts about the ancient world also had their 
degree of truth. The sciences making the discoveries were still young 
and still groping but they had uncovered much that was worthwhile. 
But those who applied the new facts against the Bible were the ones 
who were really in error. They were prejudiced to start with and 
generally were not scientists. The hodgepodge of truth and error that 
they proposed had to be attacked. The truth had to be salvaged and 
the falsity discarded. Pere Lagrange, like St. Thomas, would be the 
man to do this. 

But who or what was to guide Pere Lagrange? After all, he 
also was only a fallible man. He could make mistakes just as those 
who had used the new knowledge against the Bible had made mis- 
takes. The infallible Church would guide him. The Church spoke to 
the 1890’s through Leo XIII, especially in his Providentissimus Deus. 
Later on Benedict XV would speak in Spiritus Paraclitus, and in the 
meantime the Biblical Commission served as another safeguard 
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against error in Scriptural developments. With humble submission 
no Catholic Scholar could go wrong on the Bible. And Pere Lagrange 
always submitted wholeheartedly. 

Fr. Lagrange had made up his mind. He would develop the 
scientific and critical approach to the Bible in a Catholic way. He 
would make use of all the new sources of information and would 
himself make new additions to them. This was where Pere Lagrange 
differed from his contemporaries : they condemned the new knowledge 
itself ; he made use of it. Fr. Lagrange would suffer for his novelty. 
His views would rock the foundations of the current Catholic position. 
He was on the offensive. Churchmen of the day were on the defensive. 


The Opposition 


In 1892 Pere Lagrange published his first article in the first 
Revue Biblique. It concerned the proper location of the city of David; 
almost prophetically, it caused a slight tremor in Catholic biblical 
circles. The article’s radicalness prompted some to urge citing its 
author before a Roman Commission. “The Sources of the Pen- 
tateuch,” a reexamination of Moses’ part in the composition of the 
first five books of the Bible, caused an even greater furor. Once again 
some denounced the bold priest to Rome, but Rome paid no attention 
to the protests. Leo XIII was Rome at the time, and he had no in- 
tention of thwarting new ideas just because they were new. But Leo 
died on July 20, 1903, and then things began to happen. 

Modernism had reared its ugly head and was wreaking havoc in 
the Church. One of its great proponents of the time, Alfred Loisy, 
a priest and a recognized Scripture scholar, played the part of a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. When the Church commanded his submission 
on a point, he readily complied but saved his own position by clever 
and concealed distinctions. The Church finally caught up with him, 
however, and condemned his work outright. In return he apostatized. 
His many deceptions and sly answers, nevertheless, brought suspicion 
on all Scripture scholars with new ideas. Pere Lagrange had already 
shown disfavor with Loisy’s position, but that was not enough to 
satisfy those who now found ear with the new Pope, St. Pius X. 

Upon the publication of the second edition of Fr. Lagrange’s 
The Historical Method, in 1904, the storm broke. An eminent Catho- 
lic “scholar” attacked the book, and Pere Lagrange felt constrained to 
write a defense of his position (which, incidentally, never saw print). 
Later in the same year the proposed new Biblical school in Rome 
severed its relations with him. 1905 witnessed the publication of two 
responses from the lately founded Biblical Commission seemingly 
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aimed at destroying two principles employed by Pere Lagrange. They 
did not condemn the principles but merely cautioned against their 
misuse. 

Another apparently anti-Lagrange response issued from the 
Commission in 1906 on the Mosaic authenticity of the Pentateuch. 
The exact meaning of the response still arouses much discussion and 
since then has received some clarification and broadening in other 
official documents concerning the same matter. It meant to guard 
against rash statements by Catholic scholars. In the process it brought 
to a halt, temporarily, the program of Leo XIII. Ultraconservatives 
insisted on a strict interpretation of the response. Others could not 
see any good in Pere Lagrange’s work but they could see in it dangers 
to Christianity. Modernists claimed that the noted Dominican scholar 
really belonged to their camp, but, being a coward, would not admit it. 
Even some of his brothers in religion spoke ill of him. In answer 
to this rash of opposition Pere Lagrange maintained a calm silence. 
He well knew the uselessness of reply and continued his work. Still, 
the response of 1906 did put an end to his studies on the Pentateuch. 
The official statement could have had an interpretation favorable to 
the beleaguered scholar but not at the time. 


In 1907 the decree Lamentabili and the encyclical Pascendi came 
forth from the Holy See. Both dealt the death blow to Modernism. 
Pere Lagrange immediately submitted his adherence to the two docu- 
ments. His enemies termed this action hypocritical. Such attacks gave 
him the thought that perhaps his work was doing more harm than 
good, and in 1908 he petitioned the Master General for permission to 
withdraw from Scripture studies. Fr. Cormier, the General at the 
time, refused and told him to apply himself instead to the New Testa- 
ment. 

Four years later the rumor spread that the Holy See had con- 
demned The Historical Method. Actually, on June 29, 1912, the Sacred 
Congregation of the Consistory—which had authority over all Italian 
seminaries and claimed it, though the claim was hotly disputed, over 
all others—issued a decree banning from seminarians’ use a book by a 
certain Fr. Holzhey because of its rationalistic and modernistic ten- 
dencies. The words of the decree go on to extend the ban to all such 
books and then close: “ceu plura scripta Lagrange.” Since the docu- 
ment did not emanate from the Holy Office, to speak of condemnation 
was absurd. And at any rate professors in the seminaries still had 
free access to Pere Lagrange’s works. However, because of the lack 
of specific references, no way of defense remained open to the strait- 
ened priest. Once more he immediately sent his submission to Rome 
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and asked to be relieved of his duties. A cablegram from Fr. Cormier, 
on September 4th, 1912, ordered him to quit the Ecole Biblique and 
to cease all Scriptural activity. He obeyed without question and re- 
turned to Paris where he took up the active ministry. Just as suddenly, 
a year later, a new order sent him back to Jerusalem where he again 
took up his biblical work. No one ever found out exactly what hap- 
pened. World War I intervened and cleared the air. With its con- 
clusion Pere Lagrange again worked under a full head of steam 
and had clear sailing to the end of his life. The Consistorial decree 
was eventually revoked and Pius XI gave his blessing to the activities 
of the industrious scholar, thus removing the slightest suspicion from 
Fr. Lagrange’s name. 


The Accomplishment 


The story of St. Stephen’s in Jerusalem, and thus of the Ecole 
Biblique, does not really begin with Pere Lagrange, but with a certain 
Fr. Matthias Lecomte, O.P. The year was 1882, and Fr. Lecomte had 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Remembering the strong Dominican 
tradition in the Holy Land, he dreamed of a new foundation for the 
Order there. He conceived it as a quiet retreat where priests visiting 
Jerusalem could rest and pray. After the necessary arrangements he 
purchased the present site of St. Stephen’s. Leo XIII was enthusiastic 
over the project and hoped that the new house would also become a 
center of ecclesiastical studies, especially biblical. Fr. Lecomte began 
the work of establishment but in a short time his health failed and 
he had to give up the undertaking. 

It was then that Fr. Lagrange was called in, and, as we have 
seen, he arrived in Jerusalem on March 10th, 1890. At St. Stephen’s 
there were neither books, nor pupils, nor professors, nor resources. 
The community was very small and very old. The library consisted 
of a Bible and a guidebook to the Holy Land, both belonging to Pere 
Lagrange. 

The meagreness of resources was not the only drawback, but 
none the less the school did open November 15th, 1890. Before mem- 
bers of the French Consulate and neighboring religious superiors, 
Pere Lagrange delivered a very appropriate opening address. Among 
other things he said, “We have a table, a blackboard and a map of 
Palestine: but we also have the help of Our Lady and St. Stephen, 
and we believe it is the will of God.” In mentioning the few things 
they had, Fr. Lagrange failed to mention that the school building 
consisted of one room in an old slaughterhouse still fitted for slaugh- 
tering. Things could only get better. 
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Officially the school had the title, Ecole pratique d’etudes. bib- 
liques, but it has always been popularly known as the Ecole Biblique, 
or St. Stephen’s. The community included but four priests and three 
novices. Three of the priests were professors: Fr. Heidet, a priest 
of the Latin Patriarchate, who taught Geography of the Bible, Fr. 
Sejourne, who concerned himself with the New Testament and 
conducted archeological expeditions, and Fr. Lagrange, who taught 
General Introduction, History of the Ancient Orient, Biblical Arche- 
ology and Exegesis of the Historical Books. Later on, as intended by 
its founder, the school developed specialists in the various biblical and 
connected fields. Frs. Abel (Palestinian Geography), Savignac (Sem- 
itism), Jaussen (Arabic Customs) and Vincent (Palestinian Archeol- 
ogy) represent the earliest products of the school, and their world- 
wide renown bears witness to the excellence of the doctrine taught 
there. Two outstanding modern products of St. Stephen’s are Fr. De 
Vaux, of Qumran fame, and Fr. Beniot, a recognized authority on the 
New Testament. 


Pere Lagrange outlined an ambitious program for St. Stephen’s. 
First and foremost it would attempt to establish original texts. Catho- 
lic exegesis of the time limited itself to the Vulgate, which, although 
guaranteed by the Council of Trent in matters of faith and morals, did 
not give an exegetically reliable text. Here Pere Lagrange emulated 
the non-Catholic biblical scientists. Secondly, the school aimed to 
maintain consistency with the long tradition of Catholic exegesis 
dating from Apostolic times. This meant searching out the true tradi- 
tion and distinguishing it from the false. In the third place the Ecole 
Biblique would seek to establish the circumstances of time and place 
surrounding the composition and historical content of the biblical 
books. Knowledge of ancient history, both political and religious, and 
of the customs and geography of biblical lands would serve this end. 
Better understanding of the human author’s part in the composition 
of the Bible demanded such knowledge. Necessarily, in connection with 
this end, the students needed a familiarity with the latest archeological 
discoveries. In Pere Lagrange’s mind the school ought to make a few 
discoveries of its own. The idea resulted in frequent expeditions, by 
both professors and students, to different sites of archeological inter- 
est. As the fourth point in the new school’s program Pere Lagrange 
offered that of working for and with theology. Theology, after all, 
systematized the Bible’s doctrines. Such close cooperation with theol- 
ogy served as another healthy limitation on the conclusions reached by 
the school. Lastly, and most importantly, the Ecole Biblique was to 
submit absolutely to the judgment of the Church. This very basic 
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stipulation, in the long run, gained Pere Lagrange his final victory, 
as we have seen. 

The year 1920 saw the Ecole Biblique appointed as the archeologi- 
cal representative of the French government in Palestine. An official 
statement making the announcement ran as follows: “The Ecole Bib- 
lique of St. Stephen’s is by its location, scientific organization, and 
authority, wholly qualified to constitute the Ecole francaise archeo- 
logique de Jerusalem.” 

Now the school needed a voice, a publication which would adver- 
tise its conclusions and express its opinions on the findings of others. 
The Revue Biblique was the organ Fr. Lagrange devised to supply 
this voice. The Revue made its first appearance in January of 1892 
and still comes out regularly. Leo XIII immediately gave the pro- 
ject his encouragement and blessing. Many noteworthy scholars, be- 
sides those of the Ecole Biblique, have made contributions to its pages. 

The Revue aimed at advancing Catholic learning in the biblical 
field. It sifted and evaluated the new discoveries and adapted them 
to the Catholic viewpoint. Its entries brought out the good and bad 
points of both Catholic and non-Catholic works. Frankness dominated 
the pages of the Revue, and it never became a member of a mutual 
admiration club. Such candor, of course, raised much opposition to 
the ideas of the Revue. 

Within a short time after the founding of the Biblical Commis- 
sion in 1902 Pope Leo made the Revue Biblique the official organ of 
the new Commission. He even thought of removing the Revue to 
Rome but nothing ever came of it. The first issue of the New Series 
appeared in 1904. Its official position ended, however, with the first 
printing of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. During the World War Pere 
Lagrange, by his own efforts alone, kept the Revue coming out regu- 
larly. 

The “voice” served its purpose but it could not serve as a lasting 
monument to the work of the school. Nor could it serve as a place 
where all the findings of the Ecole on any one subject could be found 
in a unified whole. Only something akin to an encyclopedia could serve 
such a purpose. Accordingly, in the 1900 edition of the Revue Biblique 
the announcement appeared of an intended “complete scriptural com- 
mentary designed to meet the needs of our times.” This encyclopedic 
series, called the Etudes Bibliques, was to include “scientific works 
based upon good translations of sound critical texts” and “the best 
conclusions of historical, geographical and theological studies.” The 
first of the series, naturally enough, came from the pen of Pere La- 
grange and bore the title Le Livre des Juges. It appeared in 1903. 
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Twelve more volumes of the same series followed from the industrious 
Fr. Lagrange. 

These three monuments to the organizational genius of Fr, La- 
grange—the Ecole Biblique, Revue Biblique, Etudes Bibliques—pro- 
vided excellent weapons in the struggle to change the face of Catholic 
Scripture studies, and their author used all of them well. He kept 
the school loyal to its aims and brought it recognition in the highest 
circles of scholarship, Catholic and Protestant. The Revue Biblique 
received a contribution from its founder for every issue. And for 
many years Pere Lagrange was the Etudes Bibliques. His writings 
(1,786 items) constituted only a part of his work. He travelled all 
over the length and breadth of Palestine and the surrounding areas 
searching for and making numerous archeological discoveries. The 
lecture platform gave him another outlet for his tremendous energies. 
Two of his most important and highly controversial works owed their 
origin to series of lectures: the article, “The Sources of the Penta- 
teuch,” and the book, The Historical Method. Fittingly, after forty 
years of ceaseless work in the interests of biblical research, Fr. La- 
grange died pen in hand, working on an article for the Revue Biblique 
which the new editors published a month after his death. 


Conclusion 


In a letter commemorating the passing of this truly great Do- 
minican, Fr. Gillet, then Master General of the Order, referred to 
Fr. Lagrange, not only as an “incomparable exegete,” but also as a 
“savant of rare culture and an indefatigable worker.” The preceding 
pages have shown beyond doubt the truth of these assertions. But the 
Master General went on to say that Pere Lagrange had been “a very 
holy religious.” 

A few words on this point are not out of place in this article, 
for the source of the greatness that was in Fr. Lagrange was his un- 
failing devotion to the demands of religious life, and his devotion 
to the ideal of the Dominican Order, truth. Daily Fr. Lagrange at- 
tended the Divine Office in choir, never taking advantage of the 
dispensations allowed him for purposes of study. We have seen over 
and over again how obedient he was to the Order and to the Church 
in times of greatest adversity. His simple devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin is often pointed out as another sign of his holiness. In short, 
Fr. Marie-Joseph Lagrange was not merely a great exegete and 
scholar, he was also a great priest and a great Dominican ; he was, in 
simplest terms, an all-round great man! 








SOME MODERN DOMINICAN APOSTOLATES 


Reginald M. Durbin, O.P. 


ERY OFTEN THE SPIRIT, the life blood, of a particular 

civilization can be caught, summed up, and expressed by a true 

“man of his times.” Such a man, it seems to us, was Pope Pius 
XII. He spoke of our age as the age of technology: “We live, as the 
expression goes, in an age of technology. . . .”4 And what could be 
more characteristic of the age in which we live? The so-called “under- 
developed lands” all have today their hydroelectric dams and power 
plants. Technology has revolutionized agriculture, has turned mining 
into a bearable means of livelihood, has wrought the profoundest 
changes in commerce and trade. Over and above this “new look” in 
age-old occupations, there are television, atomic subs and possible 
trips to the moon. There is automation in almost every phase of mod- 
ern life. In fact, there can even be too much technology, and Pius XII 
saw this danger too: “The achievements of technology,” the late Pope 
continued in the address quoted above, “can blind our gaze so that 
purely spiritual and supernatural values pale before it.’ 

There were many other aspects of our era that Pius XII caught 
and expressed. Some of these were in the fields of politics and gov- 
ernment ; others were in medicine and pure science; and still others— 
by far the greatest number—had to do with moral values and social 
betterment. In regard to these last Pope Pius stated: “In our opinion, 
no other era since the advent of Christ has been so decisive regarding 
(the social) development of man as this one of (ours).”* 

A paraphrase of this saintly Pontiff’s most optimistic view of our 
age and its place in history might sound like this: We are at the 
threshold of a new age, an age of tremendous technological possibili- 
ties for social betterment and large-scale charity, provided only that 
men will heed the call to Christian charity and to peace. 

Dominicans have a vital role to play in the formation of this “new 
era.” We could prove as much from the lesson of history, from the 
often incredible adaptability of the Order’s apostolate to the needs of 
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each succeeding age. But we can prove it better still from solid facts, 
from the fact of solid contributions to be made to this “new era.” In 
our opinion, the Order of Preachers has two such contributions to 
make and a third potential contribution of possibly greater long-range 
consequence. The first of these is in the field of technology, through a 
positive contribution to modern science : the Albertus Magnus Lyceum 
for Natural Science at River Forest, Illinois. The second is in social 
work. Here we might single out the work of Dominicans in many 
countries (France, Germany and Italy, for example, and in Belgium 
the work of Fr. Pire), but the outstanding Dominican social work, 
by reason of its specialized use of modern technological methods, is 
the ever growing International University for Social Studies “Pro 
Deo” in Rome, founded by Fr. Felix A. Morlion, O.P. After a sketch 
of these two Dominican contributions to the intellectual life of the 
twentieth century, we will add a few remarks on the possibilities— 
unique and important—of our Dominican Third Order Secular as 
an organ of the lay apostolate. 


The Albertus Magnus Lyceum 


The first Dominican contribution to the “new era” that we are 
considering—the Albertus Magnus Lyceum—grew out of an idea: 
that religious truth, to which Dominicans are dedicated by their special 
vocation, is most accessible to men, most secure and living in itself, 
when it thrives in a cultural atmosphere where each of the great in- 
tellectual disciplines is accorded its rightful place. Such a cultural at- 
mosphere certainly does not exist today. Metaphysics, once queen of 
the sciences, is everywhere looked upon with scorn. Natural science 
is often accorded a place of honor that, speculatively speaking, it does 
not deserve. And further, even among the physical sciences themselves 
there is a radical disunity and fundamental lack of synthesis. 

This last consideration, of the need for synthesis in science, has 
become central to the work of the Lyceum. The Fathers who founded 
it in 1951 (under the leadership of Fr. William H. Kane, O.P.) took 
as their specific purpose research in the foundations of modern science. 
Considering the scientific writers who have set themselves to the 
solution of this problem of synthesis—such great names as Poincaré, 
Einstein, Eddington, Whitehead, Planck and Haldane—we can readily 
see what an important purpose the Fathers have chosen. 

The permanent staff of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum is headed 
by Fr. William H. Kane, O.P., as Director. Fr. Kane holds the degrees 
of Master in Sacred Theology and Doctor of Philosophy and has had 
training in Biology and the Philosophy of Science. The other Do- 
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minicans on the staff, all solid theologians and Doctors of Philosophy, 
have taken special studies in many branches of modern science: Fr. 
John D. Corcoran in Experimental Psychology, Fr. Benedict M. 
Ashley in the Social Sciences, Fr. Raymond J. Nogar in Biology, Fr. 
William A. Wallace in Engineering, Physics, Modern Logic, Mathe- 
matics and the History of Science, Fr. John T. Bonée in Modern 
Logic and Mathematics, Fr. J. Athanasius Weisheipl in the History 
of Science, and Fr. Albert Moraczewski in Chemistry. The staff has 
also included non-Dominicans, notably Dr. Herbert Ratner, M.D., of 
Loyola University in Chicago, and Dr. Vincent Edward Smith, Ph.D., 
the well known philosopher and long time editor of The New Scho- 
lasticism. 

What, it might be asked, is the import of the Lyceum on the 
world of technology ? The answer, of course, is none at all . . . directly. 
The Lyceum is not meant to develop better technological methods in 
any field. But its importance can be great through the benefits it offers 
to technology’s parent, theoretical science. The research of the Lyceum 
is geared to the speed of collaboration, of teamwork between practicing 
scientists and philosophers with an interest in scientific synthesis. 
This interplay of mind and mind, this interchange of ideas, cannot 
help being of benefit to science. This is the conviction of the members 
of the Lyceum staff and it seems to be a genuinely sound conviction. 

The results of the Lyceum’s work so far have not been world 
shaking, but they do show great promise. One result, an attempt at 
incorporation of the ideas into a college curriculum—the St. Xavier 
Plan—was discussed previously in Dominicana (September, 1958). 
The Fathers of the Lyceum have also edited a book, Science in Syn- 
thesis,* a report of the Summer Session held at the Lyceum in 1952. 
This Session was devoted to five weeks of discussion—between prac- 
ticing scientists and the Fathers—on basic problems in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology and Psychology. 

Science in Synthesis is an interesting book, showing as it does 
how much can be achieved by the Lyceum’s method even in an ex- 
perimental session. The Introduction outlines the problem of synthesis, 
sketches out the correct approach to solution (teamwork), and details 
the make-up and scope of the Lyceum as aimed at utilizing this correct 
approach. The bulk of the book, of course, is devoted to a day-by-day 
account of the proceedings and conclusions arrived at. 

Another aim of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum, also outlined in 
the Introduction to Science in Synthesis, is that of publishing technical 
studies—books, dissertations and articles—on theoretical issues and 
concepts pertinent to the problem of scientific synthesis. A number 
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of such studies have been published; here we need single out no 
more than four (the four that seem to have the most direct bearing on 
scientific synthesis and therefore indirectly on technology). The first 
of these is concerned with stating the problem: Raymond J. Nogar, 
O.P.: An Analysis of Contemporary Theory of Physical Science (a 
dissertation: printed in The New Scholasticism XXV, 4, October, 
1951, under the title, “Toward a Physical Theory”). A second im- 
portant study, of the demonstration value of the modern sciences, was 
made by Fr. William A. Wallace, O.P.: “Some Demonstrations in 
the Science of Nature” (The Thomist Reader, 1957, pp. 90 sqq.). In 
this article Fr. Wallace is concerned to show—against those scientists 
who would deny any certainty to their own discoveries—that the great 
names in modern science have actually demonstrated their conclusions 
(in the Aristotelian sense of “demonstration’’) whether they knew it 
or not, thus emphasizing the fact that they have arrived at demon- 
strably certain truths. Two other studies on more specialized topics 
are: J. Athanasius Weisheip], O.P.: Nature and Gravitation (a dis- 
sertation; printed in The New Scholasticism XXVIII, 4; XXIX, 1 
and 2, 1954-55); and Dennis Zusy, O.P.: An Investigation of the 
Thomistic Definition of Life in the Light of Virological Research (an 
unpublished S.T.Lr. dissertation®). 

These results, far as they are from solving the problem of scien- 
tific synthesis in terms acceptable to all parties concerned, yet serve to 
show that the Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science is work- 
ing in the right direction. Should the influence of the Fathers of the 
Lyceum spread in the future, modern science will definitely be the bet- 
ter for it and technology can then strike out in ever new directions 
under the guidance of the new scientific synthesis. 


“Pro Deo” University 


The International University for Social Studies “Pro Deo” was 
founded in Rome in 1944 by Fr. Felix A. Morlion, O.P., a Belgian 
Dominican who had spent a large part of World War II as an exile 
in the United States. A tireless worker, Fr. Morlion did not waste his 
years in this country, but capitalized on the opportunities it offered him 
to continue the work he had been doing previously. 

Fr. Morlion dubbed his work “the apostolate of public opinion.” 
It had its roots in his work as a weekly columnist for a Flemish Catho- 
lic paper. In 1930 Fr. Morlion initiated the first of his organizations, 
the “Offensive for God.” (Perhaps the best known of the several simi- 
lar organizations founded by Fr. Morlion is DOCIP, Documentation 
Cinematographique de la Presse, a press service on film topics). He 
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joined to this work the task of teaching others the techniques of his 
“apostolate.” This parallel work continued for some years up to the 
founding—in exile from the Nazis in Portugal in July of 1940— 
of the “Center of Information Pro Deo” (CIP). This was a press 
service with Catholic, but not apologetic, aims: to produce news re- 
leases for the secular press that would not be slanted but would 
emphasize the spiritual and moral values latent in current news. All 
this “apostolate” came to be called the “Pro Deo Movement”; it 
helped Fr. Marlion tremendously when he came to found the Uni- 
versity at the end of World War II. 


The purpose of the University—‘“to train freedom’s future 
leaders” —arose, fundamentally, out of the chaotic conditions through- 
out Europe after World War II. The free nations could not survive 
without stable political and economic frameworks. For this reason 
“Pro Deo” established Schools of Political Science, Economic and 
Business Administration, Industrial and Labor Relations, Mass Com- 
munications Media (the press, radio and TV), Commercial and 
Diplomatic Languages, and Graduate Schools of Applied Social Sci- 
ences and Public Opinion—all conducted along the lines of social 
science research as carried on by the larger American universities. 

“Pro Deo” believes that if the future leaders of the various 
(especially European) countries are trained to apply the new insights 
of industrial technique and technology generally, as well as of the 
social sciences, to the problems of their respective countries, the 
major conflicts and difficulties of an upside-down modern world can 
be eliminated. 

The graduates of “Pro Deo’”—some 10,000 of them !—have al- 
ready begun to exert their expected influence. Besides a large number 
of Italian radio and TV personnel trained at “Pro Deo,” there is a 
growing percentage of Italian civil service employees who are being 
sent to “Pro Deo” on government fellowships. The earliest of these 
were in Public Administration only, but now the Italian government is 
sending junior executives from virtually every government ministry. 
All Italian staff employees of the European Common Market have 
received specialized training at “Pro Deo.” Similar support has been 
given to “Pro Deo” by South American countries, notably Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, and Colombia; the graduates of “Pro Deo” from 
these countries work, for the most part, in the important fields of 
Diplomacy and International Relations. 

The importance of “Pro Deo” should not be underrated. The 
application of technology to social needs is perhaps the means of 
worldwide social and economic improvement for the future. One need 
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think only of the immense possibilities of South America and Aus- 
tralia as land asylums for the overcrowded populations of the world, 
granted a truly monumental technological achievement in opening up 
the unused areas of these two continents. Sociology alone will not 
effect these changes; perhaps only the conversion of the world will! 
(For great charity will be demanded to allow Asians, for instance, 
into Australia.) But the study of technologized sociology can as- 
suredly prepare the way for any such future developments, and, in 
the meantime, can do immense good all over the rest of the world. 

“Pro Deo” is not in any sense a merely Dominican contribution 
to the “new era.” It is not even an entirely Catholic contribution— 
the staff and the student-body of the University include men of many 
faiths, Protestant, Jewish, Moslem and others, as well as Catholics. 
But the genius behind the entire project was a Dominican, Fr. Felix 
A. Morlion, O.P. From the original idea, through the difficulties of 
foundation and early growth, to its present prospering state, “Pro 
Deo” has been no more and no less than the outstanding fruit of Fr. 
Morlion’s dreams and plans of twenty-five years. And besides Fr. 
Morlion as Rector, “Pro Deo” includes on its staff several other 
Dominicans. The most important of these is probably Fr. Enrico di 
Rovasenda, O.P., in the vital role of President of the Graduate School 
of Applied Social Sciences.® 


The Third Order and the Lay Apostolate 


“You have responsibilities to assume in Catholic Action. .. . 
And since the Catholic Action movements need solid doctrinal founda- 
tions and efficient techniques to diffuse Christian truth and to create, 
where necessary, a network of programs for material assistance, for 
social formation, and for religious education, you are in a position 
to apply all the resources of your initiative’—so spoke Pope Pius 
XII to the Dominican Third Order gathered in Rome, August 29, 
1958.7 

This challenge—made with all the authority of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff himself—tells us that the Third Order has a role to play in the 
lay apostolate, and, to a certain extent, indicates what that role is. 
But in order to see more precisely the role of the Third Order, we 
can outline the needs of the lay apostolate, then see how the work of 
the Third Order can fill some of these needs. 

Nearly everyone today realizes the importance of the laity in 
the work of the Church. Pope Pius XII summed up this belief for 
the rest when he said: “The collaboration of the laity with the Hier- 
archy has never been so necessary nor practiced in such a systematic 
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way as now.”® This importance is based upon the vastness of the role 
the Church is called upon to play in the modern world. The whole 
world stands in need of a spiritual revitalization, not merely in. the 
sense that it needs the “good news,” the gospel of Jesus Christ, but 
also in the sense that spiritual moral values must be made to play 
their proper role in all walks of life: in government and public life, 
in business, labor and management, in recreation, and perhaps most 
of all in education and communications (the press, radio and TV). 

It is the work of the lay apostle to “reform” his own particular 
walk in life. He is not asked to be an evangelist, a nagging preacher or 
“do-gooder.” He is asked rather to put sound moral principles to 
work in his daily occupations. He is asked to see that values are held 
in the right perspective, from the most important down to the least, 
and in the correct order. This can be carried out best by individual 
initiative in an apostolate of “like-to-like” (student to student, news- 
paperman to newspaperman, policeman to policeman, etc.). Yet in- 
dividual initiative often goes astray. Hence the need of groups for 
Catholic Action; hence the need of supervision by the Hierarchy. 

It was as a Catholic Action group that Pope Pius XII envisioned 
the work of the Third Order in the lay apostolate. The Dominican 
Third Order was to cooperate with other third order groups, with 
other lay groups in general, and especially with organized Catholic 
Action. The function of the group in Catholic Action is to train in- 
dividuals, to make them leaders, each in his respective field. Now 
the Dominican Third Order—since it shares in the intellectual ideals 
of the Order (Veritas and Contemplata aliis tradere)—is uniquely 
fitted for this role of training leaders. The Third Order shares in the 
legitimate pride the Order takes in St. Thomas Aquinas. It can, then, 
offer a Dominican and Thomist contribution, of order, to a disordered 
world. 

An excellent example of what can be accomplished in this area is 
the School of Lay Theology in New York. It is being handled com- 
pletely by laymen, Third Order members on the administrative level, 
and it is having a tremendous success. Attendance grows constantly. 
The students are enthusiastic and the prospects are bright. The 
courses, incidentally, are not just series of lectures but regular classes 
in theology, following closely the order and doctrine of St. Thomas. 

Other vital areas in this apostolate can be divided into two classes, 
those for the ordinary Third Order member, and those for the member 
with a college background or better. In the first class we might place 
such opportunities for influencing others as P.T.A. groups, civic 
planning organizations, Big Brother and Big Sister movements—in 
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short, all the ordinary community gatherings that suffer from timidity 
on the part of Catholics who hold back and will not join. For the 
other class, the members with a college degree, there are crucial op- 
portunities in public life, in education, in journalism, radio and TV, 
and so on. 

We do not, of course, imply that all these activities are immedi- 
ately possible for our Third Order members. It may be remembered 
that we spoke, in beginning this article, of the Third Order contribu- 
tion to the “new era” as a potential contribution. But we also said 
that, as a potential contribution, it might well be of greater long- 
range significance than the two actual contributions, for the simple 
reason that the latter depend for their ultimate success on the interest 
of the laity. Only laymen can enter the field of technology and theoreti- 
cal science in sufficiently large numbers to insure the sound cultural 
atmosphere toward which the Fathers of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum 
are striving. Only laymen can implement Fr. Morlion’s plan since 
“Pro Deo” is meant primarily as a training ground for Jay leaders. 

In concluding our remarks on the Third Order, we should note 
that the primary purpose of the Third Order is not the lay apostolate. 
The Proceedings of the First National Congress of the Third Order 
of St. Dominic, printed as Perfection in the Market Place, open with 
a Foreword by the late Cardinal Stritch of Chicago in which he states 
clearly : “The Tertiary hasn’t in mind primarily a program of Catho- 
lic Action. .. . The Tertiary has in mind personal sanctification.” Yet 
this same booklet, Perfection in the Market Place, is literally filled 
with proofs of the vitality and potentialities of the American Third 
Order, potentialities that make it a ready instrument for the Ameri- 
can apostolate. 


Conclusion 


This sketch of three Dominican apostolates of the mid-twentieth 
century, since it was limited to just three, has passed over but not for- 
gotten the many other apostolates in the marvelously diversified work 
of the Order today. We have not considered the many editions of the 
Summa of St. Thomas, in nearly every modern language and with 
excellent commentary ; nor have we mentioned how the riches of the 
spiritual life have been brought to “everyman” by such Dominican 
authors as Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, Fr. Vann, Fr. Pepler, and Fr. 
Plé, as well as by such Dominican spiritual reviews as The Life of 
the Spirit, Vida Sobrenatural, Vie Spirituelle, and Cross and Crown; 
we have not concerned ourselves with the advances in lay theology, 
e.g., the theorizing of Fr. Congar on the theology of the laity, and 
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the work of Fr. Walter Farrell in bringing the riches of St. Thomas 
to the average layman and to the Sisters. All this we have passed by 
because we think the world stands today at a crossroads of history, 
because we believe we are at the threshold of a “new era” if only 
we can take full advantage of our opportunities. Of all the Dominican 
apostolates of the present day, the three we have chosen—the Albertus 
Magnus Lyceum, “Pro Deo” University, and the Third Order—seem 
most conscious of this “new era,” seem to be utilizing the methods 
best calculated to bring it into being (or at least seem to be in an 
admirable position to do so). 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Address to 78th Congress of German Catholics, Aug. 17, 1958; The Pope 
Speaks V, 2, p. 200. 


2 Ibid., p. 200. 


3 Address to Youth of Italian Catholic Action, Mar. 19, 1958; The Pope 
Speaks IV, 4, p. 430. 


4 Dominican College of St. Thomas Aquinas, River Forest, Ill, 1953. 
5 St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, 1956. 


6 Further information about “Pro Deo” may be obtained by writing to the 
American Council for the International Promotion of Democracy Under God 
(C.I.P.) Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


7 Cf. The Pope Speaks V, 2, p. 185. 
8 Address to Second World Congress of the Lay Apostolate, October, 1958. 

















THE REVEREND 
JOHN FRANCIS McCADDEN 


The Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province were saddened 
to hear of the death on September 11, 1959, of the Reverend John 
Francis McCadden, O.P. Father McCadden had been in failing health 
for six months and died in a coma following an operation for a brain 
tumor. At the time of his death, he was a patient at Saint Vincent’s 
Hospital in New York City. 

John Francis McCadden was born on March 21, 1895, in New 
York City. His primary education was at the Dominican Sister’s 
Academy. After attending Cathedral College High School, he first 
studied at Fordham University in New York, then continued his 
studies at Aquinas College in Columbus, Ohio. He entered the Do- 
minican Order at St. Joseph’s Priory near Somerset, Ohio, and made 
his profession on January 14, 1917. 

Father McCadden pursued his studies in the Order at St. Rose 
Priory near Springfield, Kentucky, and then at the House of Studies 
in Washington, D.C. On June 14, 1923, he was raised to the priest- 
hood in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D.C., by Archbishop 
Michael J. Curley of Baltimore. 

His first assignment was in the Province’s missions in Fukien 
Province, China, in 1924. But, because of ill health, he was forced to 
return. Fr. McCadden was then stationed at Holy Rosary in Houston, 
Texas, from 1925 to 1928. His next assignment was at St. Louis 
Bertrand’s in Louisville, Kentucky, where he remained until 1939. 
At that time he was entrusted with the office of Procurator at the 
House of Studies in Washington, D.C. Fr. McCadden, at the time 
of his death, was assigned as an assistant at Sacred Heart Priory in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and he also retained the post of Vicar of 
the Provincial at the Dominican Villa, Sea Bright, New Jersey. 

Fr. McCadden’s body remained in state in Sacred Heart Priory 
where large crowds of parishioners and friends visited. The evening 
before the funeral, the body was taken to Sacred Heart Church for 
the recitation of the Office of the Dead. The Fathers of the Priory, 
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the Holy Name Society and the Knights of the Altar of Sacred Heart 
Church acted as escorts. At the Office of the Dead, the Very Rev. 
Monsignor Joseph A. Costello was the personal representative of 
Archbishop Thomas A. Boland of Newark. 

The funeral Mass was held Tuesday, September 15, 1959, at 
Sacred Heart Church. Celebrant for the Mass was the Very Reverend 
John A. Nowlen, O.P., Prior and pastor of Sacred Heart; the Deacon 
was the Very Reverend Peter R. O’Brien, O.P., a classmate of Fr. 
McCadden’s and Ex-Provincial of St. Albert’s Province; the Sub- 
deacon was the Reverend Owen I. Beatty, O.P. The Reverend Thomas 
E. D. Hennessy, O.P., preached the eulogy. Serving as acolytes were 
Reverend Thomas J. Ertle, O.P., and Reverend John A. McKeon, 
O.P. ' 
Among the many dignitaries attending the funeral were the Vicar 
General of the Newark Archdiocese, the Right Reverend Monsignor 
James A. Hughes and also the Right Reverend Monsignor LeRoy E. 
McWilliams and the Very Reverend Monsignor William B. Duggan. 
Represented by special delegations were the Sisters of Charity, the 
Holy Name Society of Sacred Heart Church and the children from 
Sacred Heart School. 

Surviving relatives of Father McCadden are his brothers, Henry 
J. and Anthony G., and his sisters, Catherine J. and Agnes M. To 
his brothers and sisters and to all his friends, Dominicana extends 
its sincere sympathy. May his soul rest in peace... . 


BROTHER HENRY VINCENT WILD 


On October 6, 1959, Brother Vincent Wild, O.P., a laybrother, 
died suddenly at the House of Studies, Washington, D.C. The cause 
of his death was attributed to the recent illness which he had suffered. 

Henry Vincent Wild was born in New York City on March 1, 
1894. His earliest education was received in the parochial school of 
the Immaculate Conception in New York. After his decision to devote 
his life to the service of God in the Order of Preachers, he was sent 
to St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he made religious pro- 
fession on February 3, 1922. 
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His first assignment was at St. Pius’ Church in Chicago, Illinois. 
During this assignment he lived at the affiliated house of Holy Trinity. 
In 1931 he was sent to the House of Studies in Washington, D.C. 
Brother Vincent remained in Washington until 1937 when he was 
reassigned to St. Antoninus’ Priory in Newark, New Jersey. After 
his faithful service at St. Antoninus, he was transferred first to Sacred 
Heart in Jersey City, and then to Holy Rosary in Hawthorne, New 
York. This year he again returned to the House of Studies where 
he remained until his death. 

The Office of the Dead was solemnly recited by the entire com- 
munity at the House of Studies on October 8, and the next morning a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was sung. The celebrant of the Mass was the 
Very Reverend Charles H. McKenna, O.P., Prior of the House of 
Studies in Washington ; the Deacon was the Very Reverend Charles I. 
Litzinger, O.P., and the Subdeacon was the Reverend J. R. Coffey, 
O.P. The laybrothers of the House of Studies acted as acolytes. The 
eulogy was delivered by the Reverend William J. Hill, O.P., Master 
of Laybrothers. 

Brother Vincent is survived by his mother, Mrs. Anna Agatha 
Wild, and also by a sister, Sister Mary Rose Bernardine, O.P. Do- 
minicana offers its deepest sympathy and fervent prayers to his 
mother, sister, and many friends. May his soul rest in peace. . . . 
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The Mass of the Roman Rite. By Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. Translated 
by Francis Brunner, C.SS.R. Revised by Charles K. Riepe. Benziger 
Brothers. 567 pp. $10.00. 


A great book accurately describes The Mass of the Roman Rite. 
It will remain as the standard work for generations: it is that good. 
Of the four sections of the book, part one traces the form of the Mass 
through the centuries. It is well known that we cannot recreate, except 
by deduction, the form of the Mass-liturgy up to the middle of the 
second century. We know that in the term “breaking of the bread” 
we have an entirely new Christian mode of expression alien to the 
Jewish and classical tradition. But the faithful’s understanding of the 
Mass has its own history, and a not altogether happy one. The trans- 
fer in the ninth century of the Roman usages to the Frankish lands, 
to a people without a culture, served as a catalyst in the breakdown 
of the understanding of the Mass. The Mass began to be interpreted 
as a Passion-play with the result of heavy allegorical over-loading. 
St. Albert the Great, for one, was very strong against the prevalent 
tendencies. Referring to the explanation that kissing the altar at the 
Supplices. signified Judas’ traitorous kiss, and the signs of the cross 
which followed as signifying the bonds and robes by which our Savior 
was led to Annas he wrote: “omnino profanum est et omnibus fidelibus 
abomniandum.” On another point: “deleramenta et hominum illitera- 
torum.” His objections were little heard. Further and further the 
Mass receded from popular consciousness as something vital. The 
Counter-Reformation movements tried to remedy this by communal 
hymn singing or recitation of the rosary during the Mass. During this 
period prayer-books were circulated (but not containing the forbidden 
translations of the Mass-texts). It took Gueranger to rescue the Mass 
from a thousand-year recession. His methods were not flawless. Yet 
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they inaugurated a new era. Today we know the dialogue Mass, popu- 
lar hand-missals, and congregational singing of the Common. 

Section two deals with the nature and forms of the Mass, i.e., 
after a deep discussion of what the Mass is—a reading which demands 
repetition and slow moving—Jungmann traces the evolution of the 
low, high, and solemn Masses. His thesis lays down that the Missa 
Cantata is not the commonly considered compromise of the solemn 
Mass, but the unbroken continuation of the presbyter Mass of Chris- 
tian antiquity. This is not the only explosion Jungmann creates. For 
example, he says that the Kyrie is not a remnant of that period in the 
Roman liturgy when the language of worship was Greek. Indeed not 
until much later was it taken over. His observations on the problem 
of the server is interesting. And it was a problem even in the early 
Middle Ages! 

Section three introduces the Mass ceremonies in detail. Ten pages 
are devoted to the consideration of the Gloria alone. Section four re- 
sumes at the Offertory rites and goes through to the close of Mass. 
Such is the richness of detail in names and dates and manuscripts and 
Eastern liturgies that it demands alert perusal. The rubrical details 
as to why the paten is half-hidden under the corporal, why the series 
of five crosses, why the commingling of the Species, why the words 
Nobis quoque peccatoribus are lifted out of the silence, etc., are his- 
torically considered. 


After seeing so very much of the layer upon layer of observances 
that each succeeding era has added to the Mass development, not un- 
derstanding what its predecessors had intended, one fact forcefully 
emerges to this reviewer. That it is no wonder the Mass is so little 
appreciated. Please God there will be far reaching changes in its man- 
ner of being offered. By way of encouragement we have but to wit- 
ness, for example, the Pater Noster during the revised Good Friday 
service at. which priest and people pray this basic Communion prayer 
together. Sound historical research such as presented in The Mass 
of the Roman Rite helps forward such intelligible revisions by lifting 
out what is essential and what is an incrustation. The Mass of the 
Roman Rite will appeal most to those who are closely associated with 
the Mass—most especially to seminarians and priests. The revisor for 
this new single-volume edition is himself a seminarian of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore. As a student of Father Jungmann he was able 
to obtain official recognition of his work. The title of “Roman Rite” 
should not serve as a deterrent for those who follow other Catholic 
rituals. Per force enough is brought in concerning other rites to 
render the work of universal value. W.L.T. 
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The Early Liturgy. By Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. Univ. of Notre Dame 
Press, 1959. 307 pp. $5.75. 


Just eight years ago Father Jungmann’s The Mass of the Roman 
Rite appeared in English, a work which has made him the most re- 
spected scholar of liturgical studies in the Catholic field. This Septem- 
ber Notre Dame Press has published a smaller but important work 
on the early christian liturgy by this noted Jesuit. 

This book was originally a series of lectures delivered at Notre 
Dame in 1949. It deals with liturgy from the beginnings of the 
Church until the time of Gregory the Great. One excellent effect of 
the book is that of generating in the reader an intellectual feeling for 
the basic concepts which formed the liturgy. This is not only a history 
of the development of the liturgy, but it is also an analysis of the 
thought behind the development. 

Some other subjects discussed are Baptism, the Apostles’ Creed, 
Daily devotion of the early Church, Christianization of pagan society, 
and the Oriental and Latin Liturgies. The last section of the book 
treats of the liturgical life of the Church in the 5th and 6th centuries, 
in which Father Jungmann discusses the sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance, the Divine Office and the Mass. 

The Early Liturgy is recommended to the general reading public 
because every Catholic, every Christian should experience the early 
worship of the Church, an intellectual experience effected by this 
book. Pastors especially should study it and preach it both in the 
pulpit and in the lecture hall; for a deeper understanding of the liturgy 
is in the current need and want of the laity. Finally it is recommended 
to the student of liturgy for obvious reasons. 

Father Jungmann will indeed achieve his goal by publication of 
this book: “to deepen the reader’s understanding of his own worship, 
as well as to present possible suggestions and aids to those engaged 
in pastoral work.” A.M.E. 


The Worship of God. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism Il 16. By M.-D. Philippe, O.P. Translated by Dom Mark Ponti- 
fex. Hawthorn. 1959. 152 pp. $2.95. 


With the religious book market already flooded with a vast variety 
of Liturgical Literature, it seems an author would be somewhat re- 
luctant to place his work into a field of such competition. On the con- 
trary, however, there remains a pressing need for books dealing with 
specific aspects and individual characteristics of Church Liturgy. We 
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are always happy to see the gap being bridged with the advent of new 
books on this subject. One such book is the latest in the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia Series, The Worship of God, by M.-D. Phil- 
lippe, O.P. This eminent Dominican scholar has admirably succeeded 
in taking his place among the specialists of this field. Based on the 
Thomistic tradition for sacramental deputation, the author shows the 
entire area of Christian sacrifice in its true relation to the Passion and 
Eternal Priesthood of Christ. Indeed, all acts of worship are only 
liturgical when seen in the light of and measured by the cross. 

The book is divided into three parts: Old Testament sacrifices ; 
the Cross of Christ as Wisdom and finally the relation of worship to 
the Mystery of Salvation. The latter section, by the way, is a develop- 
ment of a point that is rarely seen in books on this topic. In a remark- 
ably clear and ordered style, the sacrifices of the Old Law are un- 
folded and explained with an abundance of examples and Scriptural 
quotations. From Cain and Abel, through Abraham and Isaac and 
down through the seven brothers and their mother in the Machabees, 
the concept of worship is very well developed. After a rather brief 
but excellent exposition of the Mystery of the Cross, Father Phillippe 
concludes with a section devoted to the Mystery of Salvation as linked 
with certain attributes of God. 

Having completed this book, the reader has an historical, doc- 
trinal and yet devotional concept of worship. He sees this act of 
honor as something rooted in the virtue of religion, impregnated with 
the gift of piety and producing a filial worship, the worship of well 
loved sons to their Father—God. A.M.E. 


The Religion of Israel. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholi- 
cism VI 65. By Albert Gelin, P.S.S. Translated by J. R. Foster. Haw- 
thorn. 126 pp. $2.95. 


Saint Paul and His Message. VI 70. By Amedee Brundot, S.C.J. Trans- 
lated by Ronald Matthews. Hawthorn. I41 pp. $2.95. 


These two works were reviewed in the last (Fall) issue of 
Dominicana. In the review the following statement was made: “There 
are many printing errors (in this series) which detract from the pro- 
fessional lustre a reader expects in an encyclopedia.” The publishers 
have called it to our attention that this statement is probably erroneous, 
and is not substantiated in the review. Their contention is certainly 
correct. The unfortunate statement was aimed at the entire series and 
not at these two books in any particular way ; hence it seems unneces- 
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sary to list here the printing errors of the over fifteen volumes of 
the series already published. We must, however, in all honesty admit 
that the reviewer should have said “a few,” not “many,” mistakes 
and should have limited his observations to the two books he had in 
hand. The editors and the reviewer wish to apologize to the publishers, 
the reviewer for his unintended but grave overstatement, and the 
editors for allowing such an accusation to pass uncorrected. Ed. 


The Little Breviary. Newman. 1968 pp. $15.00. 
The Divine Office. Herder and Herder. 66! pp. $5.25 (leatherette). $6.00 
(leather). 


The Little Breviary is an abbreviated yet rather complete ver- 
sion of the Divine Office. Patterned after the Roman Breviary, the 
work is very well done and is ideal for the Religious or layman de- 
siring to participate more closely in the liturgical prayer of the Church. 
The English translation of the prayers, lessons and hymns is up to 
date, and the use of the Knox translation for Scriptural passages pro- 
vides a version that is easily readable. 


Another simplified version of the Roman Breviary is The Divine 
Office which was compiled by the Liturgical Commission of the 
Bishop’s Conference of Fulda. This work is also designed for those 
who do not say the longer Breviary but desire to unite themselves more 
closely to the Church’s prayer. 

Since The Divine Office is less than half the size of The Little 
Breviary it is not as inclusive, but it does have its worth, and prefer- 
ence of one to the other would largely depend on need and taste. 

N.A.H. 


Searching the Scriptures. By John J. Dougherty. Hanover, 1959. 239 pp. 
$3.95. 


A half century ago a common plaint was, “What we need is a 
good five cent cigar.” Today, many, especially those in the Christian 
world, say, “What we need is a good popular introduction to the 
Bible.” Scholars have made attempts to fill the need. Henry Daniel- 
Rops offered What Is the Bible? in the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia series. Mother Kathryn Sullivan gave to the biblically hungry 
Christian her God’s Word and Work, an introduction restricted to 
the historical books of the Old Testament. Searching the Scriptures 
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offers itself as another effort in this direction. In it Monsignor Dough- 
erty has done a commendable job. 

Its brevity perhaps counting against it, the book covers a great 
deal of ground in a comparatively short space. It spans the whole 
Bible. The spread of history embraced in chapter 3 could very well 
engender in the reader a feeling of exhaustion at its end. Hundreds 
of years pass by in a few sentences. The desire for simplicity does 
not, however, eliminate the mention of the complicated matters of, 
for instance, form criticism, the synoptic problem, etc. Each book of 
the Bible receives some consideration in many or few words. The 
first three chapters, which make up a general introduction, give brief 
but adequate information. Appendices I and II concern the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and biblical chronology. The final appendix crowns Mon- 
signor Dougherty’s work with a reading plan for the Bible according 
to the supposed time of composition or of the occurrences narrated 
in each book. Unfortunately several of the Bible’s books receive no 
mention in this plan. 

Those looking for a deeper interest in God’s written word and 
lacking sufficient study in the actual text, will find in Searching the 
Scriptures a suitable and profitable primer. J.V.B. 


It Is Paul Who Writes. By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. Sheed and 
Ward, 1959. $4.50. 


A book on St. Paul always raises a question among the average 
readers : “Has he made St. Paul understandable?” The answer to this 
question usually settles how well the book will sell. Jt Is Paul Who 
Writes makes its attempt in this direction and pretty well succeeds. 

Fr. Cox uses those sections from the Acts of the Apostles which 
deal with events of St. Paul’s life as the background into which he 
inserts at the estimated places several of the Pauline Epistles. The 
Epistles which had their origin outside the years covered by the Acts 
are grouped together at the end of the book. The actual text of the 
Bible stands on one page while the facing page presents the author’s 
commentary. The commentary never falls short or goes beyond the 
amount of space covered by the text. This makes for fairly comfort- 
able reading. 

The Bible texts are Msgr. Knox’s. His translation has survived 
the criticisms launched against it and now rests dear to the hearts 
of many faithful who previously owned a Bible but probably never 
read it. The commentary also takes much of its matter from Knox’s 
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commentary on the New Testament but Fr. Cox has added elements 
from other standard works on St. Paul. The author has made a com- 
mendable effort. There are details but not too many. The notion of the 
Mystical Body provides the major theme of the whole commentary. 
For popular presentation the text of Fr. Cox matches that of Msgr. 
Knox. 

The life and works of St. Paul deserve publicity. Jt Js Paul Who 
Writes will aid the process considerably. J.V.B. 


The Church in the Theology of St. Paul. By Lucien Cerfaux. Translated 
by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. Herder, 1959. 419 pp. 
$6.50. 


“Paul’s manner of writing and reasoning is that of a pro- 
found and original thinker. His interpretation (and this is 
itself a revelation) became a theology of such magnitude and 
wealth, that we can never exhaust its possibilities.” 


Thus does Pére Cerfaux end his effort to expound at some length 
St. Paul’s thought on the Church. Though he does not exhaust the 
possibilities, (as the quotation above indicates) this profound scholar 
has made an admirable effort in this regard. As the reference work 
concerning Pauline Ecclesiology, this book should have as long a life 
of popularity as its French counterpart already has had. 


Pere Cerfaux divides his work into three parts: “God’s People” ; 
“Christian Experiences: The Churches”; “The Church Heavenly.” 
The first part contains concepts from the Old Testament employed 
by St. Paul in his theology of the Church and the second part deals 
with those characteristics which distinguish the Church of Christ 
from the “Chosen People.” “The Church Heavenly” presents Paul’s 
thought on the Church as expressed more precisely in the Captivity 
Epistles. A short introduction precedes each section and a synopsis 
introduces each chapter of each section in order to aid the reader in 
following the author’s thesis. 


The Church in the Theology of St. Paul is not a popularization. 
The work directs itself to the serious student of the Bible. Real un- 
derstanding demands a great deal of slow and patient study. Knowl- 
edge of the Greek text of the Bible is presupposed to any real appre- 
ciation of the Book. The fruits of the labor, however, will more than 
make up for the effort expended. J.V.B. 
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Understanding Roman Catholicism. A Guide to Papal Teaching for Prot- 
estants. Winthrop S. Hudson. Westminster. 192 pp. $3.50. 
Winthrop S. Hudson, President of the American Baptist Histori- 

cal Society, has examined key Papal documents from Leo XIII to 
Pius XII to discover how the official Catholic teaching on democracy 
accords with the personal and inalienable prerogatives guaranteed to 
each American by the Bill of Rights. Much else is discussed along 
the way, but the main intention is a frank encounter between Wash- 
ington democracy and Vatican orthodoxy. Mr. Hudson has no doubt 
that Roman Catholicism can live with almost anything but he is at 
pains to document for his Protestant readers the thesis that in the 
theoretical order there is total alienation between democracy as we 
know it and the Papal scheme of things. Change the concrete circum- 
stances and the Church’s hard-headed realism might bring her to sup- 
press rather than to conciliate. 

One can only applaud the author’s decision to examine Catholic 
teaching at first hand. Even more commendable is the generous space 
allotted to Catholic translations of the pertinent documents. But it must 
be pointed out in all candor that beyond the fact that too much has 
been attempted in too small a space (every other sentence could be 
the subject of a doctoral dissertation) the brief introductions which 
precede the texts fail both in scholarly competence and clear-sighted 
objectivity. 

It is not enough to read a few Papal documents on political 
topics, however thoughtfully, and then interpret. There must be a 
wide sampling on a variety of subjects to appreciate the mind of a 
given Pontiff. Beyond this, the writings of the principal Catholic 
theologians who have contributed to the development and expression 
of Catholic political philosophy require close scrutiny. A good grasp 
of Catholic theology and Canon Law would also seem to be necessary. 
Most important of all, perhaps, due consideration must be paid to the 
existential moment in which a given Papal pronouncement was uttered. 

No one who had read St. Thomas, Bellarmine, Suarez and 
Vitoria, or even one of them thoroughly, could possibly misconstrue 
Catholic teaching on popular sovereignty and the sources of political 
authority in the fashion Mr. Hudson has. Nor could one who was 
conversant with the Papal stylus possibly regard the opening section 
of Pius XII’s 1944 Christmas Eve Broadcast as a tongue-in-cheek, 
non-committal report on the growth of democratic aspirations among 
the multitudes, “stirred by the war to their innermost depths.” The 
Spanish authorities who refused to have the address published because 
of its strong democratic bias did not find any “studied ambiguity.” 
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It was in fact hailed in all parts of the world as a courageous vindica- 
tion of popular democracy and of Europe’s downtrodden peoples in 
the teeth of disapproval from Rightist Catholic interests. 

Students of the Avignon Papacy will be interested to learn that 
the pre-Reformation Popes were related to the national Churches very 
much as Canterbury is related to the Anglican world-community. And 
how much Catholic theology and Canon Law does critic Hudson know 
if in his unfavorable appraisal of Pius XII’s letter to the Chinese 
Bishops in 1958 (p. 34) he equates “gravely illicit” with invalidity? 
No more blunt indictments of the Church’s approach to modern de- 
mocracy have been penned than those which emanated from the People 
and Freedom Group which formed around Don Luigi Sturzo, but 
they were always realistic and historically knowledgeable. Yet Mr. 
Hudson managed to discuss the Papacy and 19th century democracy 
without once mentioning the Council of Vienna, the French Revolu- 
tion and the early years of Pius IX’s pontificate. In his analysis of the 
Catholic Church’s attitude towards religious toleration he seems ig- 
norant of Ci Riesce, Pius XII’s address to the Union of Italian Cath- 
olic Jurists on Dec. 6, 1953—and indispensable source from the very 
day it was delivered. 

Reminiscent of Pravda’s critique of the 1944 Christmas Eve 
broadcast, Mr. Hudson finds Pius XII smugly setting up an aristo- 
cratic distinction between the common masses and the “real people” 
of a given state. Those familiar with Pius’ personalism and his in- 
sistance that through the practice of the Faith comes true fulfillment, 
at once recognize that the Pope was painfully conscious of the high 
individual standards of moral awareness and responsibility required 
for the prosperous functioning of a democratic state. In the same 
address he also warned against indiscriminate social levelling, but 
this was an incidental issue. His main point was the need for moral 
competence in all democratic citizens. In Germany and Italy the 
masses, manipulated in an unscrupulous fashion, had prevailed over 
the saner part of the population. Pius wanted to see the masses brought 
up to a higher level, not deprived of their suffrage. 

Though Mr. Hudson drew up an excellent ground plan, the reali- 
zation leaves much to be desired, and this from several points of view. 


W.S. 


The Fathers of the Greek Church. By Hans von Campenhausen. Trans- 
lated by Stanley Godman. Pantheon. 170. $3.95. 
A volume of biographical studies of twelve of the early giants of 
Orthodoxy, this work is exclusively historical—hence the insistence 
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at the outset on the term “biographical studies.” Not concerned with 
apologetics, the author has limited himself to depicting the Fathers, 
their personalities and intellectual aims, in their proper contemporary 
setting. 

The book, perhaps because of this limited purpose, cannot be 
called in the strict sense an “introduction”—since it presupposes at 
least a general knowledge of the Fathers and their work. The studies 
are frank, penetrating, and even at times, seemingly irreverent as re- 
gards the treatment of certain individual Fathers; Gregory of Nazi- 
anus, for example, was a “hypochondriac” (p. 101), self-centered, 
given therefore to varied forms of self-pity. Jarring as these state- 
ments are about “the Theologian” of the East, this fresh, almost too 
frank approach may be just what is needed to reveal the inner mean- 
ing, the hidden human qualities often concealed beneath the wealth 
of historical data we possess about the Fathers. We know so much, 
and yet so little. 

Von Campenhausen’s readable little book is a provocative offer- 
ing. One realizes after reading it that there is a lot more to the Fathers 
than Tixeront or Cayré tell us. C.M.McV. 


La Maternite sprituelle de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie. Editions de 
L'Universite d'Ottawa. 2 vols. 184 and 190 pp. $3.00 per vol. 


These two volumes represent a series of papers presented by 
members of the Canadian Society of Marian Studies at their 1957 
and 1958 sessions held at the Universities of Ottawa and Sherbrooke 
respectively. Each session was given over to both public and private 
meetings. The topic of discussion in both instances was the spiritual 
maternity of the Blessed Virgin. 

In the first volume, Marcel Bélanger, O.M.I., well-known to his 
American Mariological colleagues, opens the subject with a searching 
introduction designed to define the subject as clearly as possible, and 
point up certain thorny areas of disagreement and difficulty. Fr. 
Bélanger’s introduction is followed by three studies in positive the- 
ology. Henri-Marie Guindon, S.M.M., presents an examination of 
Papal documents on the spiritual maternity. P. Wenceslaus Sebastian, 
O.F.M., writes an interesting study of the spiritual maternity and 
the Incarnation as seen by the Greek Fathers, in which he especially 
traces St. Irenaeus’ beautiful “recapitulation” argument. Lastly, Fr. 
Emilien Lamirande, O.M.I., offers a study on a little-known Cistercian 
monk of the 13th century, Adam de Perseigne, whose doctrine on the 
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Blessed Virgin and her role with regard to mankind will be of interest 
to Marian specialists. 

The first volume closes with an address by Auguste Ferland, 
P.S.S., (then president of the Canadian Mariological Society) on the 
subject “Mary, Our Mother,” a paper by Pierre E. Théoret, “We have 
a Mother in Heaven,” and a generous bibliography of apposite Marian 
works compiled by Fr. Lamirande. 

The second volume is marked by a deeper theological and philo- 
sophical insight into the subject at hand. No doubt a year of mature 
reflection and discussion as responsible for such excellent papers as 
that of Louis-Marie Simon, O.M.I., on the spiritual maternity, and 
that of Fr. Paul-Eugéne Charbonneau, C.S.C. on the divine and 
spiritual maternities, in which he draws some interesting parallels 
between the capital grace of Christ and the spiritual maternity. Of 
especial import is the comparative study by Fr. Lamirande on “The 
Spiritual Maternity of Mary and the Maternity of the Church,” which 
was the topic of the last Marian Congress at Lourdes. 

The Society was extremely fortunate in having the President of 
the International Marian Academy, Very Reverend Charles Balic, 
O.F.M., attend its sessions and deliver two addresses. In the first, 
he exhorted the Society to continue its splendid work on the topic, 
“Mary and the Church,” warning them to avoid the twin pitfalls of 
an overexuberant maximalism, as well as a parsimonious minimalism 
in treating of the perrogatives of the Blessed Virgin. In the second 
address, Fr. Balic spoke on “Mary, Mother of God and Mother of 
Men, in the Thought of the Eternal Godhead.” 

The second volume closes with a commemorative paper on the 
past ten years of mariological work in Canada given by Auguste Fer- 
land, P.S.S., and the presentation of an honorary doctorate to Fr. 
Balic by the University of Ottawa. 

About 50 years ago Fr. Bainvel, S.J., at a Fribourg congress 
deplored the lack of development and theological precision in the 
doctrine of the spiritual maternity of Mary. Whereas theology had 
been rather impoverished in this respect, the devotion of the faithful, 
ever a norm to the prudent theologian, had led the way, so to speak, 
in proclaiming the doctrine of Mary’s universal motherhood for cen- 
turies. These studies of Canadian Mariologists have gone far in ful- 
filling a theological lacuna. 


If we have any complaint with the papers read in Canada, it is 
perhaps what we would like to see more unanimity on a certain basic 
point. We are thinking especially of the question of whether or not 
the spiritual maternity is a metaphor. We are persuaded that it is. But 
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the authors of these two tomes are of divided opinion. One wonders 
whether those who insist that the concept is not a metaphor, but some 
sort of vague analogy, are not forgetting the literary and philosophical 
nature of the metaphor—especially that it points to a very real thing 
in the one to whom it is attributed. The reality implied in the concept 
of Mary’s spiritual maternity is in no way diminished by recognizing 
the maternity for what it is, a metaphorical expression. 

Also, we are a bit puzzled by the juxtaposition of seemingly 
contrary philosophical concepts when Fr. Simon speaks of an efficient 
moral dispositive causality with regard to Mary. The causality in- 
volved would seem to have to be either efficient or moral, not both. 

For the most part, however, the work of our Canadian friends 
is very enlightening and highly rewarding. May she to whom they 
have consecrated their efforts lead them to an ever greater penetration 
into the mysteries of her spiritual maternity. 


A Complete Mariology. By C. X. J. M. Friethoff, O.P. Translated by a 
Religious of the Retreat of the Sacred Heart. Newman. 287 pp. 
$4.50. 


The tremendous number of books and articles about Mary that 
has appeared on the scene since the turn of the century is a striking 
indication of the giant strides taken by the science of Mariology. Al- 
most every conceivable aspect of Mary’s role in the economy of sal- 
vation has been meticulously examined in the light of Patristic, The- 
ological and Papal scources. In view of this vast literature, there has 
long been a need for a single book that would summarize, synthesize 
and yet present an adequate development of the whole of Marian 
doctrine. The eminent Mariologist, Fr. Friethoff, O.P., has endeavored 
to fulfill this specific need in his latest work. A Complete Mariology 
examines all the Marian doctrines in their historical and doctrinal 
progression with particular emphasis on the authority of the Fathers 
and the documents of the Church. The contributions and discussions 
of contemporary theologians are also included but the controversies of 
specialists in the field are merely suggested or avoided completely. It 
is not intended as a scource book for the specialist but rather it is 
the perfect book for the busy priest, seminarian or lay person who 
desires a handy, concise account and explanation of particular Marian 
doctrines. As such, it is a valuable addition to Marian literature. 


LK. 
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All for the King's Delight. By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Newman, 1959. 
280 pp. $4.00. 


All for the King’s Delight renders a valuable service to the re- 
ligious sister in its treatment of the practical problems of chastity 
which the sister will meet, whether she be teacher, nurse, or mission- 
ary. The author, Fr. Valentine, O.P., presents a refreshing and helpful 
approach to this age-old problem showing that one must be balanced 
both spiritually and physically if they are to preserve this precious 
virtue of chastity. With this in mind Fr. Valentine has included in 
his work much advise on the religious life as well as valuable con- 
siderations on the emotional conflicts which dispose one to temptation. 
He offers practical suggestions for alleviating such emotional conflicts, 
and thereby making the struggle for purity more facile. Fr. Valentine 
himself says that he is treating the “perimeter fortifications” of chas- 
tity; such a consideration is rarely given and the sister will greatly 
profit from what is said here. 

Divided into three sections the book discusses at some length the 
nature of true self-love, the question of friendships in religion, the 
many factors of disturbance which the sister will encounter through- 
out her life, and finally the grand startegy to be followed in preserv- 
ing this virtue. A fund of helpful information is also to be found in 
the appendices which treat briefly, but adequately, traditional prob- 
lems of religious life. The priest may also gain valuable insights into 
the problems of the sisters whom he must help during retreats, con- 
ferences, or in the confessional. 


Briefly we may say that All for the King’s Delight is a practical 
manual which treats the psychological, philosophical and theological 
aspects of chastity in the life of the religious sister. A.McA. 


The Fundamentals of Catholic Action. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Fides. 74 pp. 
$1.25. 


Training for Leadership. By Vincent J. Giese. Fides. 159 pp. $2.95. 


“The Christian must till and sow; the fruits belong to the Mas- 
ter of the harvest.” This is but one of the chords in the dominant 
theme of Fr. Perrin’s excellent little handbook, but its characteristic 
of trust in God and distrust of self is common to the whole. The root 
cause of Catholic Action is, of course, the nature of the Christian 
life itself and the Christian’s incorporation into Christ by the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation. These the author presupposes, 
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choosing to speak rather of the principles by which our material and 
intellectual activities are to be woven into a spiritual fabric. 

He treats of the basis of Action, the need of technique (adapta- 
tion), strategy, and unity of action—teamwork. In the latter sections 
of the book, the motives of the actionist are examined, setting forth 
the primacy of charity in the life of action. 

A practical handbook, Fundamentals should be read, reread— 
yes, and meditated upon by all engaged in the field of Catholic Social 
Action. 

It is Fr. Perrin (on p. 27) who gives us the raison d’etre for 
Vincent Giese’s Training for Leadership: “. . . Just as the fire spreads 
by contact, so the apostle produces other apostles. He is tormented by 
the desire to raise up apostolic vocations not so much because the 
work to which he is devoted requires other hands, but because an 
enormous harvest is calling for workers.” And the harvest the author 
has his eye on is the youth of today who are yearning to “become im- 
portant partners in this business to life.” To achieve this end he sees 
a need (acknowledged by all) of re-establishing small, informal, na- 
tural groupings on the family, occupational and parish level. This 
book relates what has been accomplished in one parish neighborhood 
toward providing that smaller framework in which youth can de- 
velop “a sense of responsibility to those larger social units to which 
they belong.” Thus will they be provided with opportunities to “tap 
their resources, flex their creative muscles, express themselves, partici- 
pate in community life and develop leadership.” Participation is the 
key. Without it they will never achieve any of the above. 

Mr. Giese’s many years of work in this field give his book a 
certain ring of authority. It too is provocative—an excellent com- 
panion volume to Fr. Perrin’s handbook. C.M.McV. 


Alive in Christ. By Ralph Campbell, S.J. Newman. 1959. $3.75. 


In a world catering more and more to young people in general 
and the teenager in particular it is not surprising to find an increase 
in books written especially with these persons in mind. While the 
newsstands for years have been supplying our youth with more and 
more obscene and licentious literature, even in view of the recent 
court squabbles over such trash, our Catholic press has only recently 
‘struck back’ with a counterforce, and this thanks largely to the Jesuit 
Fathers. 

Following up Youth Before God by Fr. Kelly, S.J., a pocket- 
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sized prayer book for youths, and New Life in Christ by Fr. Esch, 
S.J., a series of conferences in spiritual matters for teenagers, Fr. 
Ralph Campbell, S.J. offers to youths, and especially older teenagers, 
a book of meditations entitled, Alive in Christ. The purpose of Fr. 
Campbell’s new book seems to be to snap today’s American youth out 
of the lethargy of complacency, both spiritual and social, into which 
he has sunk and to spark him on to the realization of the dynamic role, 
consonant with his youthful state, which he must play in the Church’s 
life. In order to see his place in the Mystical Body and know his re- 
lation to God, man needs thoughtful prayer and careful consideration 
on the truths God has revealed to him and their application here and 
now. This meditation helps us to grow in the knowledge of ourselves 
as we are in God’s eyes and to live as God wants us to. Alive in Christ 
is an aid designed to enable young Christians to see their place in the 
Church and to know their relation to God; thus seeing and knowing 
they will be encouraged to lead holier and more exemplary lives. 

Each meditation is set before the young man or young woman in 
direct language and attractive style. The format of the book presents 
to the youthful reader the life of Christ as it is re-enacted in the 
liturgical year of the Church. Thus the teenage Christian is made 
aware of the two sources of prayerful living: the life of Christ and 
the liturgy of His Church. Every young person who is sincerely in- 
terested in following Christ and perfecting his spiritual life will 
profit from such a presentation. 

“The Christian on the flaming aircraft carrier or on the first 
space ship remains the hope of the world. He is Christ living again. 
With hope and confidence the Christian goes forward to face what- 
ever the future holds.” Alive in Christ and books such as those men- 
tioned above might well reassure a sceptical adult generation that 
our youth today has at hand in these very books the principles which 
will accomplish their hopes. It is chiefly up to the adult to see that 
these and similar books replace the lewd trash on the bookstands and 
in the possession of youth. G.B.D. 


All My Liberty. By A. Hardon, S.J. Newman. 1959. 207 pp. $3.75. 


The structure of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius was out- 
lined in 1522. In the four hundred years since that time enough com- 
mentaries on and editions of the work have appeared to average almost 
one every month. Father Hardon gives us another book about St. 
Ignatius’ book, the book by which retreats ever since have been in- 
fluenced. 
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The Spiritual Exercises must be made under a director or mas- 
ter and an election is essential to them, that is, the retreatant must 
choose some means of advancing in the ascetical life. Some of the 
books written about the Exercises help the retreat master primarily 
and to do this make the instructions of the Exercises themselves more 
and more precise. Other books aim at retreatants and serve for a re- 
treat master, so developed are their reflections. This book rather aims 
in the opposite direction, discovering values that lie beneath the sur- 
face. The plan of the work is simple. Father Hardon is not involved 
in a complete and systematic ascetical theology, but only in one that 
accords with the Spiritual Exercises. The Exercises themselves pro- 
vide the point of departure, and from them the author proceeds to 
his explanation of the reasons for the things demanded of the re- 
treatant. The resulting book is not speculative, however, nor lofty; 
the observations have practical application, and Father Hardon has 
taken pains to exclude no one from the ascetical life by a thoughtless, 
abstract term. In fact, the ordinary man’s needs are the main consid- 
eration. The style is lucid and easy, and the author knows how to keep 
his writing free from a choking welter of variously related notions. 
The need to be filled by the book is “the practical absence, at least in 
English, of a professional study of the master-ideas around which the 
Exercises are built and in which their special value for sanctification 
reputedly consists. In realizing his aim, Father Hardon may not have 
said something new or profound, but the book certainly has practical 
worth. 

Father Hardon treats of not only the principal Ignatian medita- 
tions, but also Ignatian methods, such as his examinations of con- 
science and approaches to mental prayer. This amounts to a compre- 
hensive presentation of Devotio Moderna. 

The result of this book on those who have made the Spiritual 
Exercises will be to stir up dormant affections, and provide the greater 
light which will deepen these affections. FB. 


We and the Holy Spirit. By Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard. Fides. 223 pp. $1.75. (Paper) 


We and the Holy Spirit is a book designed to cultivate and foster 
an interest in the apostolic vocation among the laity. Composed of 
five chapters containing nearly one hundred subtitles, it presents a 
treatise on the spiritual life considered as a preparation for a life of 
apostolic activity. 
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Fr. Grandmaison frequently cites the Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament, Imitation of Christ and the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. Docility to the motions of the Holy Spirit and the dis- 
positions necessary for His unimpaired operation within us are dis- 
cussed at great length. In the concluding chapter he brilliantly de- 
velops the theme of joy as a source of apostolic fruitfulness: “Apo- 
stolic fruitfulness depends heavily on good humor; the practice of 
good humor invites others to love virtue.” The author wisely selects 
St. Paul and St. Francis Xavier as incarnate examples of the apostolic 
spirit. Unfortunately, there is missing a preface or introduction to 
cushion and prepare the reader for what to expect. However, a slow 
and reflective reading should prove very profitable for those engaged 
in an apostolic ministry and for those desiring to become more useful 
to their neighbor within the sphere of their activity. F.W.McG. 


The Good God. By L. Garriguet. Translated by Anne M. C. Forster. 
Marian Fathers, Stockbridge, Mass. 181 pp. $2.25, cloth—$3.00. 


This is an essay on the theology of the infinite mercy of God. 
Perhaps to counteract the fear and anguish so characteristic of this 
age still tinged by Jansenism, Father Garriguet has taken an almost 
contrary position in his study on the Mercy of God. For example, 
in his chapter on the Good God and the Soul before the Judgment 
Seat, the author fosters a very gratuitous and solitary opinion “that 
the elect greatly outnumber the damned.” Everyone would like to 
believe his theory. Nevertheless theology is not built on likes or dis- 
likes but on solid reasoning in the light of revealed truths. Since the 
number of the elect has not been revealed, speculation on this mystery 
is permissible. Father Garriguet is conscious that his theory is con- 
trary to the traditional theory of the Fathers, theologians (esp. St. 
Thomas) and spiritual writers and preachers of the Church. His 
exegetical and theological arguments besides not being Thomistic are 
specious ; more wishful than scientific. 

Yet despite some of the uncommon theories, there are many 
good insights which are valuable for sermon and retreat material. 

H.M.C. 


God Speaks. Translated and edited by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. Fides. 
250 pp. $3.95. 


This book is a brief guide to the themes of theology, which will 
help us understand and live the truths of our religion. The text re- 
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peatedly points out that technical systems, terminology and procedure 
should not come between man and God, that knowledge of God is 
much more important than knowledge about God. 

The authors, a group of French priests, explain the sources of 
our Catholic religion and the action of God in history bringing about 
our salvation. The insistence that Christianity is historically vital 
helps to refute attacks on the Church by Marxists and existentialists. 
The Church is Christ, constantly manifesting the love of God for man ; 
nor is this love and concern of God for man impersonal and aloof, 
like the Platonic conception of the Deity but rather, an intimately 
personal and immediate love. 

The Gospel “reveals itself to souls of good will, that is to souls 
who will the good, not as something to be known but as something 
to be done. It would be to form a strange notion of God’s transcend- 
ence and the revelation of His mystery to think that He appeals only 
to the intellectual curiosity of men” (p. 175). 

In Part I of God Speaks, the fundamental notions in religion 
and theology are explained and developed, not as they make up some 
systematic structure, but in relation to man, his knowledge of him- 
self and his place in God’s Creation. Part II is a compendium of the 
theological themes of the Old Testament: the Hand of God shaping 
and influencing the Jewish people from the call of Abraham to the 
dawn of Christianity. Part III is an introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. Although terminating before Christ’s public life has hardly 
begun, this section investigates the mysteries of the Trinity, Incarna- 
tion and Redemption sufficiently to show the all-important point of 
God’s love for us: “The redeeming and divinizing grace of the re- 
demptive Incarnation is the work of a merciful, all powerful God 
of love” (p. 236). 

Although this book is recommended as an introduction to the 
great themes of theology, its evident short-comings should be men- 
tioned. The omission of a treatment of the last half of Our Lord’s 
public life and the institution and mission of the Church is a great 
draw-back and inexplicable in a study of this kind. Furthermore, the 
reader would be more appreciative if an index and bibliography were 
provided. A.M.B. 


This ls Your Tomorrow ... And Today. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. Bruce, 
1959. 270 pp. $3.95. 


Cancer has been termed the “Black Plague” of the twentieth 
century, not because of its great toll, but because of the vast and 
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compelling effect it has made on our society. Many cancer patients are 
panic-stricken initially and gradually give away to despair. Father 
Raymond tells the story of a man who used cancer to his greatest 
advantage—as a means to his salvation. 

Charlie Flanagan, Father Raymond’s brother, was stricken with 
cancer in 1957. He was the father of seven children the oldest just in 
her teens. Under the direction of his brother, Charlie lives his last 
months “gloriously,” and to the extent that he succeeds in reaching a 
high degree of holiness. Charlie Flanagan is a concrete example of 
the doctrine that all Christians are called to an intimate life with God. 

The major part of Father Raymod’s book is devoted to the 
doctrine which aided his brother to his holy death. In his innocent 
style he has developed a beautiful meditation on the Glorious Mysteries 
of the Rosary. 

This Is Your Tomorrow ... And Today is recommended to the 
general reading public, but more especially to the “cancer club” their 
relatives and friends. A.M.E. 


What They Ask About Marriage. By Monsignor J. D. Conway. Fides. 
322 pp. $1.95 (paper). 


What They Ask About Marriage is a ready handbook in which 
to find a solution, or at least the principles of solution, to many of the 
questions being asked today about love, courtship and marriage. 

The scope of the book is broad and inclusive, and contains ques- 
tions which concern young people preparing for married life, parents 
engaged in educating their children, and the Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics who desire to know more about the Catholic Church’s position on 
this subject. These questions also have a major concern for the priest 
director who is constantly called on to solve the many problems in- 
volved and to prepare his charges for the married state. 

Monsignor Conway needs no introduction as a moral theologian, 
and his various assignments as a military chaplain, student director, 
Pastor, judge in the Diocesan Marriage Court and as editor of the 
Question Box in the Catholic Messenger of Davenport, Iowa for 
nine years, have provided him with a wealth of experience in judging 
the moral problem in its modern, factual context. 

The questions are answered in a personal manner and show an 
understanding of and sympathy with the problem proposed. Moral 
principles are given and applied to particular cases with proper dis- 
tinctions. It must be noted, however, that not every question raised 
is answered definitively. Marriage cases, for example, of their very 
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nature demand the personal attention of the Pastor or Chancery Of- 
fice. Others are to be solved in accord with varying customs, such as, 
the problem of teenagers going steady. In every case, nevertheless, 
Monsignor Conway gives the applicable principles which must be 
called into question in deciding the matter, and a reference to the 
proper authority where he deems it necessary. 

Up to date, reliable and informative, What They Ask About 
Marriage will certainly be helpful in the solution of many problems 
and in providing a greater understanding of the Church’s teaching 
and legislation concerning marriage, its preparations and consequents. 

N.A.H. 


Augustine, Philosopher of Freedom. By Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J. Desclee. 
1959. 273 pp. $4.50. 


“As long as grace builds upon nature, there will be philosophical 
dimensions to any theological reality.” “Augustine keeps his philos- 
ophy and theology together, man and God together, free will and 
freedom together, but they remain clearly distinct.” All philosophers 
who immerse their reasons in the depths of Faith do not have such 
watertight minds as Augustine’s. As a result, we live in dread of one 
day finding Christianity with a straw man champion to throw into the 
boxing ring of reason, with as much chance to survive as a previous 
title-holder, which Immanuel Kant pommeled to death. And this is 
not to mention the more important, but less dramatic, reason for 
preserving the nature and division of the sciences: in order to give 
the faculties of man the best possible chance to develop to their full 
extent. 

After we have the principles clear in our minds, however, we 
should not shirk the detail work which the problem entails. Mother 
Clark’s book contains much to recommend it to the advanced student 
of theology or philosophy. It treats of moral actions chiefly, and so 
the area of friction diminishes, for the “negative” contributions of 
Revelation to philosophy are undoubtedly enormous as regards ethics. 
For the most part, the book does not find itself in a position where it 
has to be clearly philosophical or theological: the lights of reason 
and of reason with faith are not so much confused, as unused. For 
the book is predominantly an historical study of St. Augustine on the 
question of freedom and free will. It is a collection of insights into 
the mind of Augustine by one who has obviously become quite at- 
tuned to that mind; the similarity to Augustine appears in the very 
method of the author, though not, unfortunately perhaps, in the style 
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where rhetoric has been sacrificed to scholarship. In this case, dealing 
as the book does with weighty questions, it may be a distinct advan- 
tage to use a style at once sobering the reader and preventing surface 
scanning. The author does not claim to say anything definitive. “There 
is no intent to state what should be thought about freedom, but only 
to set forth what Augustine said about it, and to compare his doctrine 
with certain characteristic philosophical positions before and after 
him.” Neither does the author claim to know everything about every- 
one, and the comparative parts of the book especially rely on the au- 
thority of others on many points. 

Mother Clark does not give any clear indication that Augustine 
held for efficient causality on the part of the First Mover exercised on 
the free agent in the very act of the latter’s choice. Since one section 
of the book is devoted to comparing Sts. Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, we might expect to find some mention of the Angelic Doc- 
tor’s very explicit teaching of this doctrine. But we do not. 

There are footnotes, references, a bibliography and indices to 
help the student incited to further study. The primary references are 
Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, Sts. Augustine, Anselm and Thomas 
Aquinas, and Maurice Blondel. The author herself seems to urge one 
who reads French to go to the works of Blondel; for others who 
cannot read the philosopher of action himself, this book can serve to 
give a good idea of one of the non-Thomistic currents of thought in 
the Church today. F.B. 


History of Philosophy, Volume Il. By Johannes Hirschberger. Translated 
from the German by Anthony N. Fuerst. Bruce. 752 pp. $9.50. 


The first volume of Prof. Hirschberger’s History of Philosophy 
was reviewed in the Summer, 1959, issue of Dominicana. It was re- 
ceived there with a qualified welcome, qualified by reason of the gen- 
eral strictures valid against all systematic histories of philosophy. It 
was welcomed because of the author’s freshness of viewpoint and 
mastery of the ability to condense a tremendous amount of material to 
a size manageable in (the first of) two volumes. 

However, now that the second volume has been perused, we must 
revise our estimate somewhat. Vol. II continues in the same line as 
Vol. I, reducing a mountain of material to compact, manageable in- 
tellectual proportions. In addition, the publishers have seen fit to 
add a section on American Philosophy, by Prof. Donald A. Gallagher 
of Villanova. Prof. Gallagher’s survey is brief, clear, exact, sufficiently 
detailed, and above all objective and unbiased. Further, it has the 
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quality of balance, a characteristic that is essential to any such brief 
survey. 

It is this feature of balance, or rather the lack of it, that makes 
necessary a revision of our estimate in regard to Prof. Hirschberger’s 
History in its totality. The number of pages devoted to a particular 
philosopher is no necessary indication of the relative importance that 
Prof. Hirschberger attributes to that philosopher. There are philoso- 
phers who, by their practically limitless literary output, make it almost 
essential to devote a rather large amount of space to them. Such was 
Immanuel Kant. Hirschberger allots ninety pages to Kant, ninety 
of the most profound, sympathetic yet critical, and complete pages in 
the entire two volumes. Even here there are some inconsistencies— 
such as that of citing another author in striking the death blow against 
Kant’s most fundamental thesis, then not even listing that author’s 
work in the bibliography to the section on Kant !—but one must admit 
it is a good treatment of Kant. 

Kant, however, is not the whole of modern philosophy. However 
little Prof. Hirschberger might esteem such a man as Bishop Berkeley, 
the latter deserves much more than the two pages given him (and 
that under the heading, “Locke’s Contemporaries and Disciples,” 
where Berkeley is lumped together with Newton, Boyle, Hartley and 
Priestley). 

Similar examples of lack of balance are to be found in the section, 
“Contemporary Philosophy” (nineteenth and twentieth centuries). 
Here all the chapters are brief, and twentieth century philosophy, for 
the most part, is treated according to movements rather than individual 
philosophers. Note, however, that under each of these movements 
(e.g., Existentialism) a brief sketch of the most important philoso- 
phers of the movement is given; under each, that is, except “Neo- 
Positivism,” which, all must admit, is one of the most influential move- 
ments of the present day. Under that heading Prof. Hirschberger in- 
cludes such figures as Moritz Schlick, Rudolf Carnap, Ludwig Witt- 
genstein and Bertrand Russell, none of whom is even briefly sketched 
anywhere in this book. Russell is cited several times, especially to 
make a “clever” point—the reader is even referred to two of Russell’s 
books relative to the Kantian “antinomies” !—but in the end neither 
he nor the others is considered important enough for inclusion in this 
History of Philosophy. R.M.D. 


The Arts of Learning and Communication. A Handbook of the Liberal 
Arts. By Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. Priory Press. 622 pp. $3.45. 


Those who are familiar with the merits of the St. Xavier Plan 
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of Christian Education (cf. “The Saint Xavier Plan” by John Burke, 
O.P., Dominicana, Fall, 1958), will welcome Father Benedict Ashley’s 
handbook The Arts of Learning and Communication. The author 
for having brought the theory of the Plan a giant step along the road 
to practical application. The author and publisher are to be commended 
highly. Fr. Ashley’s book is intended for the high school teacher and 
the student, and represents the St. Xavier Plan in operation. 

According to the Plan, the goal of the high school should be to 
equip the student with a “developed ability to learn on his own.” 
This is achieved through an emphasis on the liberal arts—in effect 
an emphasis in modern dress of the principles of the trivium and 
quadrivium of the golden age of Christian schooling. Basic to such a 
program are the four types of discourse: the poetic, rhetorical, dia- 
lectical and scientific. A knowledge of these principles with their ap- 
plication to all subjects—with Christian Doctrine as their matrix— 
will result in a revitalized and truly coordinated high school curricu- 
lum. 

Father Ashley’s work affords an important key to the successful 
adoption of the Plan for the high school. It is both a textbook for the 
acquisition of the logical processes of learning and a handbook for 
applying the processes to every subject. The material is well-ordered 
and presented in a truly scientific way. Several sections are excellent 
treatises by themselves, particularly the chapters of Part II dealing 
with mathematics. Some spots might prove too technical for the 
average student but the teacher’s explanations should overcome diffi- 
culty. 

It is hoped that The Arts of Learning and Communication will 
be greeted with the enthusiasm it deserves. In the hands of competent 
teachers it should have the effect of pointing up the true nature and 
purpose of each discipline and of drawing them all together into an 
ordered whole. It stands for learning in a truly scientific mode. Used 
wisely and well, the Handbook will undoubtedly make an important 
contribution in improving the high school program for teacher and 
student alike. 5X. 


Complex / Archetype / Symbol in the Psychology of C. G. Jung. Bol- 
lingen Series LVII. By Jolande Jacobi. Translated from the German 
by Ralph Manheim. Pantheon. 236 pp. $3.00. 


Although the title of this small but important book is Complex / 
Archetype / Symbol, it is really centered around a discussion of the 
“archetypes” and their place in the Depth Psychology of Jung. This 
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is clearly indicated by Jung himself in his Foreword to the book and 
would be clear at any rate from the fact that Part II, entitled ““Arche- 
type and Dream,” applies the theoretical considerations of Part I to 
a specific “example of the archetype’s mode of manifestation,” namely, 
in the dream of an eight-year-old child. Since the emphasis is so 
markedly on the archetypes, after a brief sketch of “Complex” and 
“Symbol,” we can concentrate on the section entitled “Archetype.” 

Dr. Jacobi, an analytical psychologist and longtime associate of 
Jung, arrives at this general conclusion in regard to the complex. A 
complex is “a more or less autonomous psychic structure, linked with 
‘feeling-toned associations,’ and representing a psychic factor sui 
generis.” On the other hand, a symbol is defined as an archetype 
touched by consciousness and manifesting itself, not on the lower, bio- 
logical plane (in the form of an instinctual dynamism), but on the 
higher, spiritual plane, being filled out with the raw material of 
imagery and meaning. A symbol differs from a conventional sign 
because it represents an object relatively unknowable except by sym- 
bols ; also it is “living,” even “numinous.” In short, complex and sym- 
bol are the conscious manifestations of the archetypes, which belong 
to the unconscious. 

The chapter on the archetypes includes such subheadings as: 
“Of the nature of the archetype,” “The biological aspect of the arche- 
types,” “Archetype and Platonic Idea,” and “The archetypes are not 
inherited images”—which clearly indicate that we have here a work 
of definition of terms. In fact, Dr. Jacobi states in her Introduction 
that her aim is a clarification of terminology on these concepts basic to 
Depth Psychology. She makes the significant reservation in regard to 
this undertaking that “any attempt to formulate psychic phenomena 
in terms of language is doomed to imperfection.” 

What, then, is an archetype? To this question no unambiguous 
answer is given. Dr. Jacobi goes so far as to say: “The primordial, 
essentially unchanging needs, the typical, eternally recurrent, basic 
experiences of mankind perpetuate the archetypes, and at the same 
time create those ‘magnetic tensions” within the psyche, which cause 
them to be manifested forever anew, in the most diverse variations 
and guises.” She further paraphrases Jung to the effect that the 
archetypes are “the voice of the human species,” and its “great order- 
ing factors.” We might note here that no Thomist would concede 
that, whatever they might be in themselves, the archetypes are the 
great ordering factors of the human soul. But what she means is fairly 
clear in the total context of Jung’s ideas, and at any rate this is not 
meant as an adequate definition of the archetypes. In fact, the author 
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maintains stoutly and throughout Complex / Archetype / Symbol 
that the archetype cannot be defined in unambiguous terms; its most 
fundamental characteristic is its ambivalence. 

Thus we are left with the anomaly of a book that sets out in 
search of definitions yet arrives at the conclusion that, the objects of 
its investigation cannot be defined. None the less, along the way we 
are treated to some very clear insights into the mind and thought of 
Jung. R.M.D. 


Social Principles and Economic Life. By John F. Cronin, S.S., Ph.D. Bruce. 
436 pp. $6.50. 


Like its predecessor, Catholic Social Principles, Father Cronin’s 
new book offers an explanation of Catholic social principles in the 
light of American economic life. The social teaching of the Church, 
promulgated through the writings and addresses of the Popes, is 
couched in very general terms; there is need, from time to time, for 
a work that will show just how well, or how poorly these principles 
are being applied in a particular economy. This is especially true in 
America where very few have the time or the ability to wade through 
the intricasies of finance and economics, in order to judge the merits 
or faults of such a gigantic enterprise as the American economic sys- 
tem. As a result, many Americans, not least among them Catholics, 
are very much in the dark about whether there is conformity between 
the teaching of the Church and the American economy, between the 
Papal encyclicals and the Declaration of Independence. 

Father Cronin is in a good position to help us. As Assistant Di- 
rector of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council and as an Economic Consultant to the American Admin- 
istration in Germany, he has gathered vast experience with the eco- 
nomic and social problems of the United States and Europe. In 
Social Principles and Economic Life, he has collected the social and 
economic texts of the Papal encyclicals and pronouncements and or- 
dered them according to moral principles and doctrinal content. Cur- 
rent economic philosophies are then analyzed in the light of these 
principles, and finally the controlling institutions of American society 
are brought under careful scrutiny. Included also is a treatment of the 
ideal social order as envisioned by the Popes and a rather careful 
consideration of the criticism levelled against it in America, with spe- 
cial attention given to the controverted Industry Council Plan of the 
corporative society. 

The relevant quotations from the Popes and other authoritative 
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sources at the beginning of each chapter, the Readings and Refer- 
ences, are of great worth. This is the groundwork for any intelligent 
approach to the problem. But there is still work for the reader. For 
while Father Cronin offers his personal opinion on such major prob- 
lems as the right-to-work laws, corruption in labor unions, civil rights 
and social justice, it remains for the individual to take his stand on 
these controversial matters and live up to his American vocation to 
promote the Declaration of Independence. Father Cronin’s book will 
help him realize how much basic agreement there is between the social 
teaching of the Catholic Church and the American Declaration of 
Independence. J.D.C. 


The Life of Girolamo Savonarola. By Roberto Ridofi, translated by Cecil 
Grayson, Knopf, 1959. 326 pp. $7.50. 


M. Ridofi fully realizes the high seriousness of his story and 
after devoted years of study gives this account of the life of a most 
controversial Dominican. The author from first to last believes him 
to have been a sincere and holy priest who in no way intended to sin 
against authority. The prophecies of Savonarola receive this objective 
summary. “I could not say, nor would I like to try, whether in every 
case this could be attributed to the natural lights of a very acute mind, 
or to mere coincidence; though it must be said that prophets of woe 
like the Friar have less chance of failure than those who promise 
happiness.” 

Many of Savonarola’s visions are recounted, both in direct quo- 
tations from the friar himself and the testimony of those who have 
heard him speak and it appears from M. Ridofi’s appraisals that he 
considers Savonarola a great political reformer. If a prophecy came 
true, it came true; the important fact is that Savonarola could lead 
the city of Florence to unheard of degrees of civic virtue in spite of 
the gross decay and immorality born of a humanism gone awry. 

For seven years until his burning at the stake in 1498 Savonarola 
is alternately worshipped and hated depending upon the intrigue 
against him at the court of Alexander VI. The lechery of Alexander 
infuriates Savonarola since the papacy sets the standards for behavior 
of the people. Florence itself staggers under the burdens of sodomy, 
adultery and poverty. Savonarola terrifies the immoral and consoles 
the poor. 

The fact that he is able to acquire a following by his preaching 
arouses the envy first of Lorenzo di Medici and then Piero, his suc- 
cessor. M. Ridofi discusses the unstable friendship of Charles VIII 
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of France for Savonarola, who predicted his advance into Italy, and 
later prophesying the death of his son. The knavery following upon 
the king’s promise not to sack the city is told with bluntness and the 
astounding indifference of Alexander toward the friar who has saved 
the city is convincingly portrayed. The author’s sense of the dramatic 
and his careful handling of facts, makes thrilling reading down to the 
execution itself. 


The author is probably the best-informed student of Savonarola 
now living. His plea is so impassioned that the reader is led to suspect 
that the case might have another side in spite of the convincing tone 
of the work. The book first appeared in 1952 in Italy for the fifth 
centenary of the birth of the friar. EC. 


The Cure D'Ars: A Pictorial Biography. By Rt. Rev. Rene Fourrey, Bishop 
of Belley. Translated by Ruth Mary Bethell. Kenedy, 1959. 215 pp. 
$10.00. 


It is fitting that on the centenary of St. John Vianney’s death 
some tribute to his sanctity from his native soil make its way to the 
English speaking world. This is exactly the function of The Curé 
D’Ars: A Pictorial Biography by the Bishop of the diocese in which 
Ars is located. 

A chief distinction of this (the “only official and authorized 
biography to appear”) is its textual use of the archives concerned 
with the Saint’s canonization process. These records were hitherto 
well guarded (cf. the introduction to Margaret Trouncer’s life of the 
Cure D’Ars). Still the first part of the book is not nearly so complete 
a biography as any of the already published lives. This condition pre- 
vails for two reasons. Firstly, as its title indicates, the work is prin- 
cipally a picture book and secondly, its main purpose is to serve as a 
souvenir of the centenary year. 


Accordingly the entire written life comprises seventy pages, a 
niggardly one third of the volume. There are six chapters and the 
overall title is “As His Contemporaries Saw Him.” Such a choice is 
apt since all the references are to testimonies given in the canonization 
process by those who knew the Curé firsthand. The usual subjects 
are treated, e.g., the Saint’s work as a parish priest, his preaching, his 
confessional, his experiences with the devil. At least two noteworthy 
events in his life are not given major consideration, i.e., his desertion 
from the French army and the establishment and history of his or- 
phanage, “La Providence.” Excerpts from newly published letters 
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of the Curé to his Bishops seem to indicate more clearly why the 
latter took so long (eight years’ to remove Fr. Raymond, a veritable 
tormentor of the Saint, from the Ars parish. Nevertheless most of 
the facts in the text are “old hat” and any of the lives can supply them, 
new documents or no. 

The first part’s scantiness, however, is notably made up for by 
the picture album which comprises the remainder of the book. The 
photographs are quite interesting and are all very clearly printed. The 
captions which are listed at the end of the pictorial section add many 
details omitted earlier in the book. There are 115 illustrations in all 
and are arranged according to the chronological order of the Saint's 
life. One of the more notable plates is no. 75 which is a portrait of 
St. John Vianney. It is supposed to be the best and most accurate rep- 
resentation of him. This picture gives him a much more human appear- 
ance than holy cards usually do. 


The Curé D’Ars will perhaps not have as long a life as some of 
the more classical works, but it does serve the purpose of attracting 
attention to the Saint in his centenary year. May it bring him many 
more followers. J.V.B 


Pope John XXIII. By Paul C. Perrotta, O.P. Nelson. 270 pp. $3.50. 


Father Perrotta, O.P. has written a popular account of Pope 
John XXIII: his life, character, election, coronation and first acts 
as Pope. Also included are chapters on the origin and a brief history 
of the Papacy, and chapters dealing with the burden, promise and 
outlook of the reign of Pope John. 

Not pretending to be a meticulous biographer, Father Perrotta 
explains his purpose: “The popular interest in the Papacy today de- 
mands a popular history. It is good journalism to supply the demand 
of an eager public.” He has succeeded satisfactorily in his attempt; 
this work should help many, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, to gain 
an insight and appreciation of the man and the priest, John XXIII. 

The exposition and analysis of the role of the Papacy in our 
times present many insights into the burden that has been laid on 
Pope John’s shoulders. The religious, political, economic and moral 
issues of today are staggering, and only an able shepherd with simple 
faith and sturdy courage can solve these problems. Father Perrotta 
summarizes these problems and relates how Almighty God has given 
us another Peter to guide the Church in these troubled times. 


A.M.B. 
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My Door Is Always Open. By Georges Huber. Translated by Thomas Fin- 
lay. Fides. 1959. 158 pp. $3.50. 


“And where there is no love, put love in and you will draw love 
out.” Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna has well understood these 
words of St. John of the Cross. He not only puts the constructive 
power of love into practice ; he loses no occasion to preach it. Indeed, 
it is because of this love of Cardinal Lercaro for his people, young 
and old, rich and poor, saint and sinner, that led the late Pope Pius 
XII to call him “the perfect Bishop.” Georges Huber in his present 
work gives us a glimpse of that astonishingly zealous love which won 
for Cardinal Lercaro the nickname, ‘flying Cardinal.’ 

My Door Is Always Open is an anecdoted account of the Car- 
dinal’s life as Archbishop of Bologna. Inspiring and straightforward, 
it relates the Cardinal’s struggles with Communism in ‘Red’ Bologna, 
his avant-garde ideas concerning the Liturgy, his social alleviations 
for the worker and the poor, his views on the education of children, 
his unending, complete charity in all things. The author uses many of 
the Cardinal’s own pronouncements on these various subjects, thus 
giving the book a flair of authenticity. 

This timely biography provides an excellent insight into the mind 
and heart of the Prelate who has a decisive role to play in the advance 
of the Apostolate in a world placing obstacles to it in every path. 
Cardinal Lercaro gives the answer to the Naturalism and hatred 
besieging the Catholic Church and Christian society: love! “Mind 
can dominate matter, love can surmount obstacles.” Everything which 
Mr. Huber uses in his portrait of Cardinal Lercaro points out that 
here is the embodiment of St. Augustine’s definition of a Bishop. 
Here is “a man who loves.” G.B.D. 


The Story of the Hospitallers. By Norbert McMahon, O.S.J.D. Newman 
1959. 194 pp. $3.50. 


The Hospital Brothers of St. John of God, although they are 
newcomers to the United States, have been engaged in a mission of 
charity for over four hundred years. The Story of the Hospitallers 
is a history of the Order since its foundation until the present time. 
Founded during the sixteenth century in Spain by a poor Portuguese 
peasant, St. John of God, the Hospitallers now number over twenty- 
five hundred members and conduct hospitals on all five continents. 

The book relates the Order’s erratic history until the present 
day. In the years after its foundation it flourished, but at the end of 
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the eighteenth century with the enactment of oppressive laws against 
religious societies in Spain, France, Portugal, Germany, as well as 
the New World, it became almost extinct. The nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, however, have witnessed a glorious revival of the 
Hospitaller Brothers. They have expanded into many countries and 
now maintain some of the best-equipped hospitals in this modern 
world of progress. Existing less than twenty years in the United 
States, the Brothers already operate institutions for the chronically 
ill, geriatrics, as well as a convalescent home for priests. 

Norbert McMahon stresses the aim of the Order—to bring the 
charity of Christ to all those who suffer. Indeed, the peculiar boast 
of the Hospitallers is the vow of hospitality which each member takes 
in addition to the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Its 
motto is Deus Caritas est—God is Love. 

Except for those who have direct contact with the Brothers, their 
work is known by very few. This book was written in the hope the 
four centuries work of the Hospitallers of St. John of God may be- 
come widely known. This purpose the book will achieve, although in 
places it tends to be repetitive and excessively detailed. LT. 


A Pearl to India. By Vincent Cronin. Dutton. 249 pp. $4.50. 


It seems quite natural that Vincent Cronin, the author of Wise 
Man from the West, should follow up that life of the fabulous Matteo 
Ricci with a biography of Ricci’s fellow pioneer in the field of mis- 
sionary accommodation, Roberto de Nobili. The author himself points 
up similarities between the two: both were Italian Jesuits, both labored 
in the Orient, both were often misunderstood by superiors and ec- 
clesiastical authorities. But in spite of all this, the book is as unlike 
Cronin’s earlier work as India is from China. 

When Nobili sailed into Portuguese Southern India in 1605, 
missionaries had been at work over sixty years. The result of their 
labors was a native Christianity, not truly “native” and certainly not 
representative of Indian society as a whole. Converts came mostly 
from the lowest Pariah caste, and to higher caste Indians these native 
Christians had descended to a state so low that it could not even be 
classified as caste—they had become “‘Parangis.” This was the odious 
title won for themselves by the Portuguese conquerors who overlooked 
Indian cultural and social ways. “Parangism became, in the eyes of 
the Hindus, the refuge of social rebels who sought to shake off the 
discipline of caste and the Hindu rules of decency; the vilest word 
in their language.” 
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Nobili adopted a new approach and chose rather to conform to 
the Indian ways, taking a more magnanimous view, born of his own 
faith and his love for the Indians. The thing to do was purify harm- 
less customs of any superstitious taint and where possible redirect 
them toward the true God: to bring Christianity to the Indian, not 
as a way of life imported by the Parangis, but as the crown of all 
that was best in India. He labored with the Brahman caste chiefly, 
adopting the dress and mode of life of a sannyasi, a wise and holy 
Indian. 

He realized that the Hindus already had a highly developed 
culture and a most intricate philosophy and theology. Nobili’s aposto- 
late became thereby a uniquely intellectual one. He became master 
of three dialects including Sanskrit, the language of the sacred writ- 
ings, quoting at ease from the Vedas and from famous poems, lectur- 
ing to anxious young Brahmans. He himself composed theological 
and metaphysical treatises, catechism and popular religious poems. 
His plans included a native seminary and liturgy in the vernacular. 
He had great plans for his converts, who numbered in the tens of 
thousands. 

But this is only half the story. One of the high points of the 
book relates Nobili’s defense of the orthodoxy of his system in the 
presence of the hostile and intolerant Archbishop of Goa—the essen- 
tial soundness of Nobili’s methods finally won Roman approval. 

A Pearl to India is an immensely fascinating story which has 
hidden lessons for us today—we too, are Christian apostles laboring, 
to a certain extent, in an alien culture. C.M.McV. 


Early Christian Ireland. By Marie and Liam de Paor. Praeger. 264 pp. 
$5.00. 


Early Christian Ireland, by Maire and Liam de Paor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and two of Ireland’s foremost archaeologists, is a 
scholarly, yet a decidedly readable account of Ireland’s culture from 
the time of St. Patrick to the Anglo-Norman invasion in the twelfth 
century. All available literary, historical, and archaeological evidence, 
especially of the last quarter-century, is employed to describe “the 
gradual absorption of Mediterranean culture by an unsubdued Celtic 
community, which yielded, not to Roman arms, but to Roman letters 
and religion.” The effect of the Viking invasions, resulting in the 
founding of cities, is most interesting. Somewhat disappointing is the 
meagre evidence offered by archaeology on the problem of the two 
Patricks. 
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The book’s elegant design matches the authors’ thorough scholar- 
ship. 77 beautiful plates of such ancient finds as the Tara brooch, the 
Ardagh chalice; and the Book of Kells, as well as 31 line drawings 
and five maps complete this eighth volume in the publisher’s series, 
Ancient Peoples and Places. M.P.O’S 


The Big Sycamore. By Joseph Brady. Newman. 1959. 279 pp. $3.75. 


Stories about Ireland and her struggle for independence are not 
wanting. But in an attempt to bring out the heroism of the Irish people 
much of the beauty and simplicity of the people is lost. Where others 
have failed on this score, The Big Sycamore has indeed succeeded. 


This is the story of Maurice Fitzgerald, a one-armed school 
teacher in the period at the turn of the present century. He became 
the school master in Letterlee and there he met Kate Whelan whom 
he married. Kate is a wonderful woman who has the courage and 
the heart to meet the difficulties of life in Ireland at this time. She 
manages to open a shop which eventually becomes a small general 
store and also to raise cows and keep a small farm. They manage to 
raise five children and in various ways obtain for them the best of 
educations. One of the boys dies before he has completed school be- 
cause of a poor diagnosis of illness. Three of the boys become priests 
and the daughter a university professor. Of the three priests, one is 
a religious, another becomes president of a university and the other a 
parish priest. 

This story is set in a fictional background, but curiosity and re- 
search have unearthed the facts. This is the story of the Browne fam- 
ily of Grangemockler, County Tipperary. It is a story written under 
a pseudonym by one of the sons, Rev. Maurice Browne a pastor of a 
parish in Ireland. The other living children are The Most Rev. Michael 
Browne, Master General of The Dominican Order, Msgr. Padraig de 
Brun (old family spelling), President of University College, Galway 
and Mrs. Sean MacEntee, a former professor in the National Uni- 
versity, Dublin. 


The Big Sycamore, then, has many things to recommend it. It 
is the living story of Ireland at the turn of the century. The style is 
simple and straightforward and written in such a way as to hold 
one’s interest. The book also has great value as a documentary of social 
conditions in Ireland at the beginning of our own era. Of special in- 
terest to Dominicans is the fact that this is the story of the family 
and early life of our own Master General. L.M.D. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Our Parish Prays and Sings is a booklet designed for parish par- 
ticipation in the Mass. This complete manual contains Dialog and 
Sung Masses as well as a collection of ninety-seven hymns for con- 
gregational singing. The clear indications of people’s participation 
and explanatory notes add to the value of the booklet as ideal for 
parish use. The Liturgical Press. 160 pp. $.30 single copy (paper). 


How to Pray by Columba Ryan, is a compilation of broadcast 
texts of one of the Lift Up Your Heart series presented in February 
of 1957. The value of these talks lies in its simple, direct and informa- 
tive approach; they are thoroughly practical yet profoundly theo- 
logical. Father Ryan points out the naturalness of prayer using homey 
examples and answers as well the perennial problems connected with 
prayer. This booklet is an ideally short and simple introduction to 
prayer. (Blackfriars Publications. 1959.) 


In The Church in My Life, by Father J. M. Perrin, O.P., a true 
and rarely presented perspective of the Church is shown by investi- 
gating the spirituality of the first Christians who apprehended the 
Church as a mystery, identical with the Mystical Body of Christ, in 
which souls are united to God through Christ by being part of Christ’s 
Body. A brief discussion of the Church’s four marks and her relation 
to the Holy Ghost and Mary highlight this treatise as a good and 
succinct introduction to a higher appreciation of the Church. Al- 
though a short work, this book contains a profound message and a 
provocative challenge to “fill up those things that are wanting of the 
sufferings of Christ, for his body, which is the church.” (Blackfriars 
Publications, London, 1959. 115 pp.) 


Though Your Sins Be As Scarlet by Mary Beattie tells of the 
infinite mercy of God as shown in the Bible and in our lives. There is 
also a very interesting compilation of messages of the Modern Apostles 
of God’s Mercy—such visionaries as Sr. Benigna Consolata, Sr. Josefa 
Menendez and Sr. Faustina. This book, if read meditatively, will 
surely increase the knowledge and confidence that God desires all to 
have in His Infinite Mercy. (Marian Fathers, Stockbridge, Mass. 
1955. x-102 pp. $1.00.) 


The True Doctrine of Merciful Love (Meditationes Cordis) is 
a pamphlet published by the Marian Fathers as part of their Mercy 
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of God Apostolate. Written in an Imitation style, the whole theme 
centers about the Mercy of God with a due emphasis on the part 
playéd by the soul in receiving God’s Mercy. This little work could 
be used profitably for retreat material or confessional reading. (Mar- 
ian Fathers, Stockbridge, Mass. 36 pp. 50¢.) 


In Contemplative Life in the World, A. M. Goichon discusses the 
nature of the contemplative life, the conditions requisite for its exist- 
ence in the world, its special marks and its place in the life of the spirit. 
The author relies mainly on St. Therese of Lisieux, Theresa of Avila, 
Maritain, and of course (for a Third Order Dominican) St. Thomas. 
It is difficult at times to follow her exposition and one finds the foot- 
notes an indispensable aid in following her thought, particularly re- 
garding the nature of contemplation. It is different when she treats of 
the requisite conditions. She discusses obstacles facing the contempla- 
tive and suggests means for overcoming them. Though not a new 
doctrine, the presentation (in answer to particular problems) heightens 
its effectiveness. Miss Goichon manages to keep her feet on the ground. 
The book suffers somewhat from wordiness and a certain lack of order 
—resulting in some very fruitful, but equally difficult reading. (Trans- 
lation by Angeline Bouchard. Herder. pp $3.95.) 


In Search of the Unknown God leads the non-believer to God by 
showing and explaining that goodness, beauty, truth and love are 
from God, and are attributes of God. Establishing the existence of 
God through an aesthetic argument, Father Zundel, author of The 
Splendor of the Liturgy, reviews the truths of the Faith in a lucid, 
comprehensive manner. The chapters on Our Lord and the Church 
vividly portray God’s love for us and are the high-lights of this book. 
The Church is depicted in terms which will endear readers, Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike, to this extension of Christ living through the 
ages. (By Maurice Zundel. Translation by Margaret Clark. Herder 
and Herder. 195 pp. $3.50.) 


A good number of Catholic readers will be pleased to see that 
there is another book written by Father R. W. Gleason, S.J., entitled 
Christ and the Christian. The expressed intent of Father Gleason is 
to help fill the ever widening interest modern Christians are creating 
by a growing awareness of the relationship of the individual to the 
mystical body of Christ. The work should be of value as a series of 
reflections on the aspects of Christian life which most frequently 
grant a fuller understanding and participation in that life. 
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We might make this observation, however, regarding the general 
style of the book; there is within the seven chapters a kind of repeti- 
tion and restating of points which rather than clarifying or expanding, 
tends more towards a kind of pious vagueness. This coupled with 
occasional shifts to such items as “. . . exaggerating infra-conscious 
determinisms . . .” seem to alter the knowledgeable and otherwise 
more readable tone of the work. Nevertheless, although the afore- 
mentioned points will face the reader, it is also true that the book’s 
profitable pages cover important subject matter, and thus is worth- 
while for all, especially those who already have some familiarity with 
the spiritual life. (By R. W. Gleason, S.J., Sheed and Ward. 1959. 
179 pp. $3.00.) 


My Father's Business is a simple report on the modern priest, 
the man, his life, his work. Often the parish clergy are exasperated on 
reading the work of some pastoral theologian who expresses only 
theoretical views. This is not so with Father Michenneau. His books 
are the result of actual parish experience, thought out and expressed. 
In his new book it is the facts that speak. They tell sincerely the truth 
of an old story, seldom told and often misunderstood by those who 
should understand it best. For a priest to reach his flock with the 
message of salvation and for the faithful to learn to approach their 
priests is the great problem of the French clergy. To grasp the problem 
is really to answer it. The author has located and exposed the problem 
by outlining the common misconceptions, true values, and false atti- 
tudes which involve the priest, and in so doing he has found the solu- 
tion. (By Abbe Michenneau. Herder and Herder. 155 pp. $2.95.) 


Of particular interest to religious and lay Tertiaries of the Order 
will be three paperback offerings (reprints) from Templegate Pub- 
lishers. The Sister’s Guide, a collection of twenty three letters of the 
German Dominican mystic, Henry Suso, to his spiritual daughter, 
gives a systematic and fairly complete development of Bl. Henry’s 
ascetical and mystical doctrine. Fr. Joret, O.P., well-known for his 
Dominican Life, authors An Introducttion to Contemplative Medita- 
tion. Not only a simple and “straightforward introduction to the art 
of meditation,” strictly so called, it is also a practical, devotional 
treatise which could well serve as matter for meditation. Guide to the 
Bible (by the Monks of Maredsous) provides in 92 pages the essen- 
tial knowledge needed for an intelligent reading of the Scriptures. 
There are several introductory essays followed by special brief intro- 
ductions to individual Books of the Old and New Testament. An 
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invaluable little book that could also prove most helpful in high school 
religion courses. 

Aristotle and the American Indians, by Lewis Hanke, is a vivid 
and well-documented account of the epic debate which took place at 
Valladolid, Spain, in 1550-51 between the Dominican, Bartholomew 
de las Casas and Juan Gines de Sepulveda on the treatment of the 
American Indian. The debate centered on the Aristotelian doctrine of 
natural slavery. Mr. Hanke, an authority in his field, enthusiastically 
presents Las Casas as the model of social justice to be studied and 
imitated. It is unfortunate that Mr. Hanke does not make clear that 
Sepulveda’s interpretation of Aristotle was erroneous and that Las 
Casas was not in disagreement with the fundamental principle under- 
lymg Aristotle’s theory but only with the current interpretation and 
practice of it. Mr. Hanke should have mentioned this ; the book would 
have been enhanced greatly by such an explanation. (Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, 1959. 164 pp. $3.50.) 


Helen Gardner’s Art Through the Ages, for long the standard 
history of art, has been thoroughly revised by the Department of the 
History of Art at Yale, under the direction of Summer McK. Crosby. 
The art of all periods and cultures is examined in the light of new 
artistic evidence of cultural history revealed in the last decade; the 
text is divided into four main sections: Ancient, European, Non- 
European, and Modern. Most helpful to the reader is the excellent 
introduction which offers the principles of the history of art and 
definitions of terms employed in this study. Some of these may be 
controversial, but at least the reader is supplied before hand with a 
workable vocabulary. Highly readable and characterized by an ob- 
vious and careful selectivity of illustrations (832 in all), this edition 
deserves at very least the same enthusiastic reception accorded earlier 
editions. (Harcourt, Brace. 840 pp. $8.95.) 


“An intellectual appreciation of contemporary India” is the aim 
of Percival Spear’s India, Pakistan, and the West (third edition). He 
gives a general survey of the country, the people, and the two dominant 
cultures, Hindu and Islamic, (the term “India” is used to designate 
the entire sub-continent: Hindu India and Muslim Pakistan). He 
traces Indian history in a concise “historical perspective” terminating 
in the final constitution of the two modern independent states. Prof. 
Spear seeks to show that the real struggle in India in the nineteenth 
century was a battle for India’s soul—the cultural clash between East 
and West. There has been amalgamation, certainly, but in Dr. Spear’s 
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eye the conflict is still raging and can end only in the complete accept- 
ance or rejection of the Western culture by the East. A perspicacious 
but rather disquieting conclusion. (Oxford University Press. 256 pp. 
$1.20.) 


A Florentine Portrait: St. Philip Benizi furnishes the reason for 
Dante’s omission in the Divine Comedy of any mention of his con- 
temporary and fellow citizen, St. Philip Benizi. According to Dante, 
the function of the Florentines was to swell the population of hell; 
but since Philip was considered to have been a saint even when he 
was alive, he would have had to be ignored by Dante at least for 
artistic reasons. The subject of this book is a charming and cheerful 
young patrician who gave up a promising career as a physician to be- 
come a Servite friar. Soon becoming General of the Order, he travelled 
the length and breadth of Europe preaching and wonderworking. 
Among his achievements was the pacification of faction-torn Florence 
in 1279, and the official confirmation of the Servite Order. He ex- 
emplified the ideal of the Order—to attain to Christian perfection by 
the practice of the evangelical counsels in complete dedication to Mary. 
All will find this book a useful means to know and love St. Philip 
Benizi as well as his Order, The Servants of Mary. (By D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Sheed and Ward, 1959. 137 pp. $3.00.) 


Another centenary product, The Curé of Ars and His Cross 
combines the best qualities of recent works on the Saint and adds 
some new features. The text is lively, readable, and, while not too 
lengthy, still gives a pretty full biography. The pictures included are 
many and finely executed. A reason for the words “His Cross” in the 
title does not appear obvious until the reader gets along in the book and 
realizes that most events recounted concern some sort of suffering the 
Curé endured. Yet surprisingly little is said of Fr. Raymond’s tenure 
at Ars. Jean de La Varende, the Author, offers psychological explana- 
tions for some happenings in the Curé’s life, notably his army career 
and his flights. On the whole the book is well worthwhile. (Translated 
by Jane Wynne Saul, RSCJ. Desclee, 1959. 219 pp. $3.75.) 


For the owner of a paperback library, a type of library gaining 
greater popularity, or for the Thrifty Catholic reader, Doubleday 
makes available eight more titles in its Jnage Books series. These low- 
priced editions run the gamut of Catholicism: Christopher Dawson’s 
study of Christian culture, Medieval Essays (95¢); The Pillar of 
Fire by Karl Stern, a psychiatrist’s story of his spiritual voyage to 
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Catholicism (85¢) ; Chesterton’s Orthodoxy (75¢); Vessel of Clay 
by Leo Trese, the story of a priest’s day (65¢) ; Saints for Sinners by 
Alban Goodier, S.J. (65¢) ; Dorothy Day’s fascinating autobiography, 

| The Long Loneliness (85¢) ; a complete catechism of Catholic doc- 

trine, designed for both Catholics and non-Catholics, by John Walsh, 

| S.J., entitled This Is Catholicism ($1.25); This Is the Mass, a vivid 

) word-and-picture description of the Holy Sacrifice by Henri Daniel- 
Rops with 31 photographs of Bishop Sheen by the famed photographer 
Karsh (95¢). 


BOOKS RECEIVED — WINTER, 1959 


The Ast of French Fiction. By Martin Turnell. New Directions. 1959. 394 pp. 
$6.00. 


Teaching the Catholic Catechism. Vol. 1. By Joseph Goldbrunner. Herder and 
Herder. 1959. 108 pp. $1.65. (Paperback) 


One Nun to Another. By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. B. Herder. 1959. 129 pp. 
$2.50. 


Praying in Public. By Rev. Thomas R. Murphy. Bruce. 1959. 127 pp. $1.25. 
(Paperback) 


With Mary in Mind. Ed. by Howard Rafferty, O.Carm. Carmelite Third Order 
Press. 1959. 183 pp. $1.50. (Paperback) 


200 Gospel Questions and Inquiries. By Bernard Basset, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 
1959. 240 pp. $3.50. 


Hinduism. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 144, XIV. By Solange 
Lemaitre. Translated by John Francis Brown. Hawthorn. 1959. 126 pp. $2.95. 


The Problem of Evil. Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 20, II. By 
Francois Petit, O.Praem. Translated by Christopher Williams. Hawthorn. 
1959. 141 pp. $2.95. 


Stories from the New Testament. By Piet Worm. Sheed and Ward. 1959. $3.00. 


A Guide to the City of God. By Marthinus Versfeld. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 141 
pp. $3.00. 


The Light of the World. Vol. 3. (Pentecost). By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Translated 
by Edward Malone, O.S.B. B. Herder. 1950. 495 pp. $5.95. 


Lucine. By M. L. Pascal-Dasque. Kenedy. 1959. 220 pp. $3.75. 
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Nullity of Marriage. By F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 1959. $3.00. 


De Remotione Parochorum. By Emmanuel Juarez, O.P. Amodo (Rome). 1959. 
267 pp. $3.70 (Bound). $2.90 (Paper). 


Approach to Christian Sculpture. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. Sheed and Ward. 
1959. $3.75. 


The God-Man Jesus. By Frank Dell’ Isola. Bruuce. 1959. $3.75. 


Mary Ward. By Sister Mary Oliver, 1.B.V.M. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 229 pp. 
$3.75. 


A Short History of the Catholic Church. By Denis Meadows. Devin-Adair. 1959. 
246 pp. $4.50. 


The Sacred Heart. By Rev. Alban J. Dochauer, S.J. Bruce. 1959. 209 pp. $4.25. 


The Mass Through the Year. By Dame Aimiliana Loehr. Translated by I. T. Hale. 
Newman. 1959. 304 pp. $4.50. 


Liturgical Retreat. By Roy J. Howard, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 145 pp. $3.00. 


Discovery and Other Poems. By Samuel Hazo. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 79 pp. 95¢ 
(paper). 


The Cliff's Edge. By Eithne Tabor. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 80 pp. 95¢ (paper). 


The Mystical Body and Its Head. By Robert Hugh Benson. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 
92 pp. 75¢ (paper). 

A Handbook of Heresies. B. M. L. Cozens. Sheed and Ward. 1959. 96 pp. 75¢ 
(paper). 

Complete Prayers of His Holiness Pius XII. Translated by Alastair Guinan. Desclee. 
1959. 176 pp. $1.50. 

A Gentle Pury. By Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. Hanover. 1959. 237 pp. $3.95. 


A Catholic Catechism. Herder and Herder. 1959. 414 pp. Standard edition, $4.95. 
Popular edition, $2.00. (Reviewed in Dominicana, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Winter, 
1958.) 
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Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. J. M. Murphy, O.P., the Rev. R. E. Bond, 
O.P., and Brother Ferrer Quigley, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Revs. 
C. S. Jorn, O.P., and Brother Timothy Myers, O.P., on the death of their mothers; 
to the Rev. J. H. Kenny, O.P., and the Rev. E. L. Martin, O.P., on the death of 
their brothers. 


Ordinations On the evening of September 25th, at the National Shrine of the 

Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C., the following student 
Brothers received Clerical Tonsure from the Most Rev. Patrick O'’Boyle, D.D., 
Archbishop of Washington, D. C.: Brothers Eugene Cahouet, Stephen Peterson, 
John Dominic Campbell, Brian Noland, Leonard Tracy, Daniel Hickey, and Fran- 
cis Bailie. On the following morning, these same Brothers received the four Minor 
Orders of Porter, Lector, Exorcist, and Acolyte from the Most Rev. Philip Hannan, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Washington, D. C. 

On September 27th, Archbishop O'’Boyle ordained the following student 
Brothers to the Subdiaconate: Brothers Arthur Bernardin, Thomas LeFort, John 
Vianney Becker, Augustine Evans, Ambrose McAlister, Cletus McCarthy, Anselm 
Egan, Walter McGuire, Bernardine Dyer, Alphonsus Loperena (from the Province 
of Holland), and Alfred Haddad. 

On September 28th, Auxiliary Bishop Hannan ordained the following student 
Brothers to the Diaconate: Brothers Raphael Cabero (from the Province of the 
Holy Rosary), Dennis Riley, Raymond Vandegrift, John Burke, Aquinas Clifford, 
Peter O'Sullivan, Charles Duffy, Ignatius Cataudo, Christopher Johnson, Norbert 
Buckley, Bonaventure Matarazzo, Henry Camacho, Jordan O’Donnell, Bertrand 
McCarthy, Justin Cunningham, Gabriel McCaffrey, David Folsey, Reginald Durbin, 
Xavier McLaughlin, Damian Myett, Ferrer Halligan, Chrysostom McVey, Marcellus 
Coskren, Aedan Campbell, Benedict Thornett, Michael Werner, Linus Dolan, and 
Jerome Kennedy. 
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Solemn Profession On Monday, August 31st, in the chapel of the Dominican Villa, 
Sea Bright, New Jersey, the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O-P., 
Prior of the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., received the Solemn Profes- 
sion of Brothers Stephen Peterson, John Dominic Campbell, Brian Noland, Leonard 
Tracy, Daniel Hickey, and Francis Bailie. On the same occasion Brother Martin 
de Porres Longstreth renewed Simple Profession for one year. 
On October 7th, in the chapel of the Dominican House of Studies, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Brother David Dennigan made profession of Solemn Vows into the 
hands of the Very Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., Prior. 


Vestition and On the feast of the Assumption, thirty candidates received the 
Profession Dominican habit in an impressive ceremony held at Saint Joseph's 

Priory, Somerset, Ohio. The Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., Prior, 
bestowed the habit on the following: Father Alfred Murphy (Bro. Camillus), 
Ralph Keifer (Bro. Regis), Raymond Malonson (Bro. Xavier), Charles Breslin 
(Bro. Theodore), Francis Coughlin (Bro. Nicholas), Peter Carey (Bro. Bartholo- 
mew), Donald Hoffmeister (Bro. Benedict), Joseph Rocha (Bro. James), Richard 
Dimock (Bro. Giles), George Dabash (Bro. Adrian, Benito Russo (Bro. Am- 
brose), Bernard Coughlin (Bro. Declan), Stanford Van Hoeck (Bro. Chrysostom), 
James Lonergan (Bro. Sebastian), Charles Schaller (Bro. George), Kevin Donnelly 
(Bro. Gabriel), Francis Ryan (Bro. Celestine), Bertrand Lajoie (Bro. Emmanuel), 
Paul Adamchak (Bro. Julius), Henry Bugler (Bro. Malachy), William Healy 
(Bro. Francis), Robert Devine (Bro. Martin), Albert Caprio (Bro. Augustine), 
Thomas Ronayne (Bro. William), Thompson Faller (Bro. Edward), John Madigan 
(Bro. Alphonsus), Raymond Thuman (Bro. Innocent), John Caverly (Bro. Wal- 
ter), Paul Walsh (Bro. John Vianney), and John Davis (Bro. Barnabas). 

On the next day, the Brothers who completed their canonical year of novi- 
tiate were professed for three years. They are Brothers Kieran Fergus, Mark O’Con- 
nor, Gregory Hanagan, Melchior Markowski, Charles Leach, Justin Marshall, Ter- 
ence Ryan, Ferrer Quigley, Patrick Burchill, Bonaventure Moran, Thaddeus Arrigo, 
Jude Powers, Aurelius Maurer, Timothy Myers, Andrew Nicoliccia, and Marcolinus 
Nadeau. These newly professed Brothers have now begun their philosophical stud- 
ies at Saint Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Massachusetts. 

On August 4th, Brother Hyacinth Kampmann, O.P., Laybrother, made his 
first simple profession into the hands of the Very Rev. E. M. Hanley, O.P., Prior 
of Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 


Provincial On Wednesday, October 7th, the Provincial Chapter was held at 
Chapter the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. The Very 

Rev. C. H. McKenna, O.P., as Prior of the House of Studies, was 
the Vicar of the Province of Saint Joseph in the interim. The Very Rev. William 
Dalmatius Marrin, O.P., P.G., was re-elected Provincial for a second term. The 
Fathers and Brothers of the Province congratulate Father Marrin, and promise him 
filial obedience. 


Distinguished On September 15th, the day the communist leader, Nikita Khrush- 
Visitor chev, arrived in the United States, Bishop Juan Maria Riofrio, 
O.P., D.D., of Loja, Ecuador, offered a pontifical Mass in the 

chapel of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., that peace might 
be the result of the Soviet Premier's visit. Bishop Riofrio, who spent two years 
studying at the House of Studies as a young priest, stayed several days in Wash- 
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ington, considering various techniques of low cost house construction, in order to 
help the poorer members of his diocese with this badly needed knowledge. 


Holy Name The seventh Quadrennial National Holy Name Convention was 
Convention held in New Orleans, Louisiana, October 14th to the 18th. At a 

candlelight Mass celebrated at the Sugar Bowl by Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles, the Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P., preached. 
His sermon was entitled ‘The Holy Name Man and the Eucharist.” At the general 
sessions three other noted Dominicans addressed the assembled delegates. The Rev. 
L. A. Arnoult, O.P., Professor of Theology at Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, spoke about “Modern Man and the Mystical Body;” the Rev. Gilbert 
Graham, O.P., Director of Vocations for the Province of Saint Albert, spoke of 
“The Growth of the Mystical Body through Vocations; and the Rev. T. U. Mul- 
laney, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Dominican House of Studies, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke of the indwelling of the Most Blessed Trinity. His talk was 
entitled “God—The Holy Name Man's Guest.” The Dominican Order, founder 
and promoter of the Holy Name Society, was well represented at the convention. 


Degrees On September 17th, in the chapel of the Dominican House of 
Conferred Studies, Washington, D. C., the pontifical faculty of the House of 
Studies conferred the degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology on 
the following student Brothers: Raphael Cabero, Dennis Riley, Raymond Vande- 
grift, John Burke, Aquinas Clifford, Michael Werner, Peter O'Sullivan, Charles 
Duffy, Ignatius Cataudo, Christopher Johnson, Bonaventure Matarazzo, Henry 
Camacho, Jordan O'Donnell, Bertrand McCarthy, Justin Cunningham, Gabriel 
McCaffrey, David Folsey, Reginald Durbin, Xavier McLoughlin, Damian Myett, 
Linus Dolan, Ferrer Halligan, Jerome Kennedy, Chrysostom McVey, Marcellus 
Coskren, Aedan Campbell, and Benedict Thornett. 
On the occasion of the conferment, the Rev. W. B. Ryan, O.P., Master of 
Studies, in his sermon, pointed out that “for Dominicans, learning is a family 
affair, where the older Brothers teach the younger ones.” 


Biblical Meeting The Rev. J. E. Fallon, O.P., Professor of Sacred Scripturé at the 

Dominican House of Studies in Washington, D. C., was elected 
treasurer of the Catholic Biblical Association of America, at their 22nd annual 
general meeting, held at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
New York, from August 24th to the 27th. 129 delegates attended, representing 29 
religious communities. In the principal address, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, praised the scholars and their work. 


Institute of Lectures in the eighth annual session of the Institute of Spiritual 
Spiritual Theology Theology were held at the Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois, from July 6th to the 31st. The Rev. T. U. Mul- 
laney, O.P., Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Dominican House of Studies, 
Washington, D. C., lectured on “Mary and the Priestly Apostolate.” The wo! 
program included sessions on the seminary spiritual director, the confessor of 
religious and priests, the discernment of clerical vocations, direction through spirit- 
ual reading, and secular institutes. 4 


International The Rev. J. H. Kenny, O.P., Editor of the Rosary magazine, at- 
Rosary Congress tended the Second International Congress of the Rosary, held in 
Toulouse, France, in July. Nearly every province of the Dominican 

Order was represented at the meeting. The agenda designated for this congress 
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was “Practical problems concerning the Rosary devotion.” The propositions drawn 
up at the meeting were presented to the Master General of the Dominican Order 
for consideration. 


Theology for In view of the ever-increasing interest shown by the laity in the 

the Laity Thomistic Lectures given in the past few years, the professors at 

the Dominican House of Philosophy, Dover, Massachusetts, are 

initiating another series this Fall. Beginning October 13th, and ending December 
1st, this Fall series is entitled “Christ: God, Man, and Savior.” 


New Chaplaincies For the first time in the history of the Catholic University of 

America, a full-time chaplain has been appointed. The Rev. 
W. T. O'Shaughnessy, O.P., has been named to the post, and has four diocesan 
priests as assistants. Other chaplaincies newly acquired by the Province of Saint 
Joseph, include: the University of Miami, the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., and the 
Rev. S. B. Jurasko, O.P.; the University of Virginia, the Rev. W. A. Stickle, O.P.; 
Canterbury School, the Rev. W. R. Ryan, O.P.; and the Dominican Sisters of EI- 
kins Park, the Very Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P. 


Study Abroad The Revs. G. E. Bondi, O.P., S. K. Smith, O.P., and T. C. Kelly, 

O.P., left the United States to pursue graduate work in Rome. 
Father Bondi, who will spend two years studying for a Doctorate in Philosophy, 
left on September 15th. Fathers Smith and Kelly left on October 1st, and will 
spend three years earning Doctorates in Canon Law. 


Pakistan Bound Early in November, the Rev. D. A. McCaffrey, O.P., and the Rev. 

W. B. Dennis, O.P., set sail for their new mission posts in Pakis- 
tan. Fathers McCaffrey and Dennis will go first to Karachi, where they will apply 
themselves diligently in learning Urdu under the direction of the Franciscan Fa- 
thers. Previous to their departure the new missionaries studied Missiology and 
Urdu under the tutelage of the Rev. R. E. Vahey, O.P., Director of the Foreign 
Missions of the Province of Saint Joseph, and completed a Red Cross course of 
instruction. 


Fr. Halton The Rev. J. H. Halton, O.P., now assigned to Saint Mary of the 
Honored Springs, Columbus, Ohio, was recently cited by the American As- 

sociation against Communism, as a “fearless soldier of Christ in 
the battle for the truth.” Previous to his present assignment Father Halton was 
chaplain at Princeton University. 


New Statueof The Rev. T. M. McGlynn, O.P., now world famous for his statue 
Blessed Martin of Our Lady of Fatima, has just completed a new statue of the 

negro Dominican Laybrother, Blessed Martin de Porres. The statue 
is destined for the church of Saint Dominic, in London. 


Retreats for The Rev. R. L. Every, O.P., Director of Vocations for the Province 

the Laybrothers of Saint Joseph, conducted two retreats in September which were 

given especially for the Laybrothers of the province, at the Do- 

minican Villa in Sea Bright, New Jersey. This new practice of conducting special 

retreats for the Laybrothers is well received, because it allows them the freedom 

from their daily cares, which is so necessary for a fruitful retreat, and because the 
conferences are directed at their particular needs. 
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Visiting The Rev. L. L. Turon, O.P., M.D., our only priest-doctor in Pak- 

Missionary istan, now on six months leave to study surgery at Saint Vincent's 

Hospital in New York City, spoke to the student Brothers at the 

Dominican Villa, Seabright, New Jersey, on Sunday, August 30th. Speaking in- 

formally, Father Turon gave statistics of the Pakistan mission in general, and 

then told of the labors of the individual missionaries. After showing pictures 
taken in Pakistan, the visit ended with a stimulating question period. 


Red China The Rev. D. T. Chang, O.P., Pro-Prefect Apostolic, has again been 

confined to jail in Kienow, China, as of August 9, 1958. Father 
Chang is sharing the same jail with his catechist, Mr. Chen Shou-Wen, according 
to the latest reports from Red China, dated July 24, 1959. Mr. Chen Shou-Wen 
has three sons studying for the priesthood, (one in the United States, and two in 
Hong Kong.) His sister is Sister Mary Annunciata, O.P., of Saint Mary of the 
Springs, Columbus, Ohio. Another catechist, Mr. Tsou Won-Hua, died in prison 
this past July, after spending the last ten years of his life in jail. His son, Paul, 
is now studying theology in the regional seminary in Hong Kong. 


Spiritual Report The Dominican missionaries in Pakistan report the following sta- 

tistics in the period from June 1958 to June 1959: Number of 
Priests, 10; Brothers, 2; Sisters, 8; Catechists, 24; Teachers, 23. The total enroll- 
ment of the 13 schools is 700 children, of whom approximately 250 are non-Chris- 
tian. Baptisms during this period totaled 595, of whom 219 were adults. There 
are now 1,595 catechumens, and 5,496 Catholics spread throughout 279 villages. 


New Dorm A new dining hall-dormitory building has been erected on the 
for P.C. campus of Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. The 
new building has been named Raymond Hall. Though the addition 
to the college's facilities has been in use since September, the dedication was not 
held until late in November in conjunction with the ceremonies observing the 
fortieth anniversary of the opening of the college. The four story structure, modern 
in every way, contains living quarters for 200, a snack bar, a large infirmary, laun- 
dry, recreational facilities, a lounge, and a beautiful mahogany dining room which 
seats 1,000. The halls and rooms have been painted in varying color schemes, and 
completed with drapes and venetian blinds to give a homelike atmosphere. 


Provincial On October 7, Father Marrin was re-elected as Provincial by the 
Election Fathers assembled in the Chapter at the House of Studies in 

Washington. The confirmation of the election was forwarded by 
the Master General and Father Marrin was installed in office on October 14 in 
New York. 
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Condolences The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

and prayers to the Rev. E. J. O'Connor, O.P., and the Rev. G. R. 
Lane, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. J. J. Hagan, O.P., Brother 
Isidore Metzger, O.P., and Brother Francis Assisi Baca, O.P., on the death of 
their mothers; and to the Dominican Sisters of Great Bend, Kansas, on the death 
of Sister Mary Bernadette, O.P., killed in a tragic automobile accident in Gasau, 
Nigeria, where she had been serving in the Dominican Missions. 


Ordination Seventeen Dominicans were ordained to the Priesthood on May 
23, 1959, by the Most Rev. Leo Binz, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
Iowa, at Saint Rose of Lima Priory, Dubuque. The newly ordained are: Jordan 
McGrath, O.P., Basil Fabian, O.P., Urban Kasper, O.P., Jude Johnson, O.P., Philip 
Lamberty, O.P., Matthew Hynous, O.P., Dominic Nash, O.P., Kilian O'Malley, 
O.P., Malachy Quinn, O.P., Boniface Perry, O.P., Ephrem Schwind, O.P., Edward 
Sullivan, O.P., Ralph Rogawski, O.P., Cyril Dwiggins, O.P., Charles Fogarty, 
O.P., Bonaventure Zusy, O.P., Camillus La Pate, O.P., Eugene Monckton, O.P., 
Richard Daniel, O.P., George Nintemann, O.P. 
The Most Rev. George Biskup, Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, ordained 
Brother Isidore Metzger, O.P., to the Subdiaconate on June 6, 1959, at Mount 
Saint Bernard Seminary, Dubuque. 


Vestition The following young men received the Habit of the Order from 

the Very Rev. Matthew Erwin, O.P., Prior of Saint Peter Martyr 
Priory, Winona, Minnesota, on August 30, 1959: Brothers Humbert Eusses, Dennis 
Kelly, Eugene Champlin, Joseph Herakovich, Matthias Kroger, Henry Suso Brandt, 
Benedict Viviano, Cyril Landmesser, Edward Dominic Burns, Bernard Stratman, 
Justin Kauchak, Robert Puchalski, Damian Purdy, Jude Bresingham, Augustine 
Riplinger, Theodore Brilliott, and Philip Mester. 

On June 1, 1959, Brothers Cornelius Reichmeier and Sean Cavanaugh received 
the Laybrother’s habit from the Very Rev. Gerard O'Connell, O.P., in ceremonies 
held at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. On September 1, 
1959, Brother Benedict McCue received the Laybrother’s habit from the Very 
Rev. Gerard O'Connell, O.P., Prior of Saint Thomas Aquinas Priory, River Forest, 
Illinois. 


Professions At the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois, the 
Very Rev. Gerard O’Connell, O.P., received the Solemn Profession 
of the following Brothers on August 31, 1959: Fabian Champlin, Albert Judy, 
Thomas Aquinas O'Meara, Daniel Morrissey, Brendan Kelly, Hilarion Fenton, 
Athanasius McDonough, Aidan Shanahan, Vincent Ferrer Sist, Leonard Cochran, 
Raymond Motl, and Barnabas Shockey. On the same day, Father O'Connell re- 
ceived the Simple Profession of Brother Alexius Kniery. 
On August 31, 1959, the Very Rev. Matthew Erwin, O.P., received the pro- 
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fession of simple vows of the following Brothers at Saint Peter Martyr Priory, 
Winona, Minnesota: Stephen Shimek, Jeremiah Walsh, Clement Risley, Gabriel 
Stephen, Hilary Cramer, Mel Buechele, Christopher Dumphy, Quentin Barnett, 
Finian Turner, Louis Poirer, Luke Wilkinson, Alfred Wilder, Felix Stephany, 
Alphonsus Heyl, Celestine Weisser, Owen Farrell, Bernardine Babbo, Thomas 
Cleator, William Kramlinger, Cletus Patrick, Ignatius Gutierrez, Innocent Kovacec, 
and Frederick Huber. On September 21, 1959, Father Erwin received the Simple 
Profession of Brothers Anthony Selvaggio, Andrew Malizia, Erich Conrad, and 
Timothy McCarthy. 

At Saint Rose Priory the Very Rev. Anthony Norton, O.P., Prior, received 
the Solemn Profession of Laybrother Regis Hovald on March 28, 1959, and of 
Laybrother Stephen Lucas, on July 29, 1959. Brother Vincent Ferrer Griego made 
his Solemn Profession into the hands of the Very Rev. Matthew Erwin, O.P. At 
the House of Studies, River Forest, the Very Rev. Gerard O’Connell, O.P., received 
the first vows of Brother Emmanuel Kleiner. 


Electionsand The Very Rev. William J. Sherman, O.P., was recently elected to 
Appointments _ the office of Prior of Saint Dominic’s Priory, Oak Park, Illinois. 

The Rev. Austin Green, O.P., has been appointed Master of Lay- 
brothers at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. 


Distinguished | On the evening of October 17, 1959, the Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., 
Visitor famed author of the Province of England, gave an informal talk 
to the Fathers and Brothers of the Dominican House of Studies, 

River Forest, Illinois. 


Bishop is received On September 12, 1959, the feast of the Holy Name of Mary, 

into the the Very Rev. Matthew Erwin, O.P., Prior of Saint Peter Martyr 

Third Order Priory, Winona, Minnesota, received His Excellency, the Most 

Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald, Bishop of Winona, into the Third 

Order of Saint Dominic. This was the climax of His Excellency’s thanksgiving to 
the Blessed Mother for thirteen successful years as Bishop. 


New Missionaries Three priests and one laybrother departed recently for their as- 

signments in our Nigerian missions. They are: the Rev. Matthias 
J. Walsh, O.P., the Rev. Daniel L. Carter, O.P., the Rev. Peter M. Otillo, O.P., 
and Brother Stephen Lucas, O.P. 


Jubilee The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer their congratula- 

tions to the Very Rev. E. J. Marr, O.P., the Rev. A. M. Kavan- 
augh, O.P., the Rev. J. F. Barth, O.P., the Rev. G. R. Lane, O.P., and the Rev. 
A. J. Simones, O.P., on the occasion of their Silver Jubilee in the Priesthood 


Death The Rev. George Thomas Kinsella, O.P., 59, died suddenly of a 

heart attack on May 20, 1959, at the Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. During his nearly thirty years as a priest, Father Kinsella 
had been assigned as a professor at Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
where he was also assistant Dean of Guzman Hall, as Student Master for the Prov- 
ince of Saint Joseph, as Prior of Saint Dominic’s Priory, Oak Park, Illinois, and 
more recently as Prior at Saint Peter Martyr Novitiate, Winona, Minnesota. At the 
pw of his death he was Novice Master of Laybrothers for the Province of Saint 
Albert. 
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On May 20, the Very Rev. Edmund Marr, O.P., Provincial, celebrated a 
Solemn Requiem Mass at River Forest. He was assisted by the Very Rev. Gerard 
O'Connell, O.P., and the Rev. Edmund O'Connell, O.P. The Very Rev. Antoninus 
Baxter, O.P., P.G., preached.-the eulogy. The burial took place on May 21, 1959, 
in Winona following the celebration of a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral 
of the Sacred Heart by the Most Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, Bishop of Winona. The 
preacher was the Rev. Charles L. Gainor, O.P. 





= Holy Name Province 4g 





Receptionsand On September 8 at the Novitiate house in Ross, the following 

Professions novices received the Habit of the Order from the Very Rev. Jo- 

seph Fulton, O.P., Provincial: Brothers Lawrence Ackerman, 

Anthony Chavez, Stephen Coughlin, Augustine Hartman, Patrick LaBelle, Albert 
Linkogle, and Timothy Kivlehan. 

Father Fulton clothed Brothers Edmond Ryan and John Vianney Wondra in 
reception ceremonies held October 6. 

The Very Rev. T. C. Gabisch, O.P., Prior of the Novitiate, received the simple 
profession of Brothers Matthias Lockett,, Giles Wentworth, Paul Paganelli, Thomas 
More McGreevy, Bertrand Pidgeon, James Aymong, David Molinaro, and Raphael 
Goodfriend on September 9. 

Also on September 9 at the House of Studies in Oakland, Brothers Jerome 
Schmitt, Malachy Kelly, Jordan DeMan, Nicholas Prince, Aquinas Wall, Stanislaus 
Scharlach, Joachim VanZevern, and Kieran Healy pronounced their solemn pro- 
fession in the hands of the Very Rev. W. T. Lewis, O.P., Prior. 


Election The Very Rev. M. L. Osbourn, O.P., was recently elected Prior of 
the Convent of the Blessed Sacrament in Seattle. He succeeds the 
Rev. J. M. Agius, O.P. 


European The Rev. A. C. Wall, O.P., has been sent to the University of 
Assignment Fribourg, Switzerland, where he will pursue higher studies in 
philosophy. 


New Arrivals The Province recently welcomed the return of two of its sons from 

Europe. Fathers A. G. Buckley, O.P., and A. L. Hall, O.P., arrived 
home after completing their theological studies in various European houses of 
the Order. 

Recently assigned to the Far Western Province are the Rev. Emmanuel Kisic, 
O.P., son of the Province of Dalmatia, and the Rev. Francis Vicente, O.P., of the 
Province of Spain. 

Two Spaniards and one Latin American have arrived at the House of Studies 
in Oakland for the new scholastic year. They are Brothers Dominic Deniz-Ortega 
and Benignus Albarron-Gonzalez, both of the Spanish Philippine Province; and 
Brother Francis Brenes from Costa Rica, a son of the Province of Spain. 
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= The Foreign Chronicle as 





Japan Three Dominicans, two Priests and one Brother, are among the 

nine martyrs of the 17th century whose cause for beatification has 
begun in Rome. The martyrs entered Japan secretly during a fierce persecution, and 
died between 1633 and 1637. Superiors of the Dominican Order and Archbishop 
Paul Yamaguchi of Nagasaki placed the cause before the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites last summer, in response to many requests from Christians here who have long 
venerated the martyrs. 


Monaco The state of Monaco will soon issue a documentary film on the 

life and activities of Dominican convents. The scenes to be seen 
in the film are those of the convent of Walberg in the province of Westphalia in 
Germany. 


Poland The Thomist Institute in Warsaw, directed by a group of Do- 

minican Fathers, has been restored on the initiative of Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland. The Institute, suspended since World War 
II, will concentrate its activities in the fields of theology, philosophy, and sociol- 
ogy. A center for scientific research, including a library, a reading hall, and an 
information center, are being planned. 


Portugal For the first time since the Portuguese suppression of Religious 
Orders in 1834, the Dominican theological students will take their 
courses in Portugal (at Fatima) rather than in Spain or elsewhere. 


Italy Several Dominicans are among those whose causes are now being 

considered in Rome for beatification or canonization. Gaetano 
Cardinal Cicognani has been placed in charge of the causes of Fra Angelico and 
Father Arintero, while Andre Cardinal Jullien has been named to care for the 
causes of the Dominican Martyrs of Japan, Father Lataste, and Venerable Elizabeth 
Leseur. Other Dominicans being considered for the honors of the church are the 
martyrs killed during the civil war in Spain, in the years 1936 to 1939. 


Englond The Very Rev. Henry St. John, O.P., has been elected Provincial 

for the province of England. Formerly an Anglican cleric, Father 
St. John was converted to the faith in 1917, and is an internationally known 
student of the ecumenical movement. He is the first convert to hold this position. 


India A new seminary was blessed in Nagpur, India, by Msgr. James 
Knox, Apostolic Internuncio to that country. The administration 
of the seminary has been assigned to the Irish Dominican Fathers. 


Germany A new film has just been completed which portrays the eminent 
men in the history of the Dominican Order. Of great interest to 
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all Dominicans, the documentary film is the result of the united efforts of the 
German Dominican Fathers. 


Italy In the last audience granted to the professors and students of the 

Angelicum, His Holiness, Pope John XXIII expressed a desire 
to raise, within his pontificate, three saints to the status of Doctors of the Church. 
To the joy of all, the Holy Father named Saint Antoninus, the Dominican Arch- 
bishop of Florence from 1446 to 1459. 


France Beauty parlor operators in France asked and received permission 

to invoke Saint Vincent Ferrer, the Dominican thaumaturge of 
the 15th century, as patron of beauticians. The reason for this is that, according 
to a story told of Saint Vincent, the touch of his hand caused the disfigured face 
of a woman to become very beautiful. 





ie Letters from Pakistan a 





I suppose by this time that you have heard . . . that Father Quinn has 
broken his arm. He is in Holy Family Hospital and according to the Sister-Doctor 
he should make satisfactory recovery. However, it will take time, about ten weeks 
convalescence in Karachi. During that time he will stay at Our Lady of Fatima 
with Father Carney. He ought to be discharged from the hospital this week. The 
loss of his services is a great blow to our work. However, God knows what is best 
for the mission. 

—Father Hyacinth Putz, O.P. 


Any spare moment for reading has been on what constitutes good government, 
and how to inaugurate it. The reason for this concentration is a situation long 
anticipated, and eagerly embraced. With the increased stability of the people, due 
to better crops with a resultant flow of money in the village, the people are begin- 
ning to strain at the leash. Loreto is now over six hundred, three times the amount 
of people when we first were assigned here. It is still increasing and promises to 
be one of the largest chaks in the Punjab. 

They know themselves better than anyone of us ever will. They know the 
facts in two minutes, whereas we take upwards of two hours. They are familiar 
with the multiple customs that have acquired the force of an unwritten law in the 
Punjab. For this reason we will experiment in some form of self-government in a 
very short while. Say a prayer that we do not fail too miserably to set them on 
their way. 

—Father George Westwater, O.P. 


I said Mass in Fatimapur Saturday evening, while Father Louis Scheerer 
heard confessions of the people. They sit all around the altar on big straw. mats 
that are spread on the brick floor, and during the Mass the catechist reads them 
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the prayers of the Mass as they're being said by the priest. For all their prayers 
they use a tone like we use at Office. Then after Mass, the catechist preaches a 
sermon to them and services end with a couple of hymns which they sing with 
great gusto. At Rahimyar Khan, which is more urban than Fatimapur, Father Putz 
preached the sermon . . . he’s quite accomplished at the language. 

—Father Gregory Doherty, O.P. 


The most pressing need of our people is education. In my section only 2% 
are literate. With education will come personal hygiene and thereby root out the 
basic cause of their disease. Also, education is the only lever whereby they can 
raise themselves socially and economically. More important, the conversion of Pak- 
istan, please God, will come through the educated Pakistani Catholic—priest, reli- 
gious and layman. 

I now have five primary schools going with varying degrees of success. The 
lack of good teachers, poor textbooks, poor methods of teaching, insufficient funds, 
etc., are common to America and Pakistan (to a much greater degree here). Our 
greatest difficulty is the indifference, even positive denial of parents, to the need 
of education for their children. 

Each school has but one classroom. One teacher has the five grades. The kids 
sit on straw mats. The only furnishings are the chair and desk for the teacher, a 
portable blackboard, and some charts and religious pictures on the wall. Because 
my kids are spread out in eighty odd villages I have opened a boarding school in 
Hasilpur to accommodate twenty-five. Please pray that these modest beginnings are 
blessed. 

—Father Ferrer Arnold, O.P. 





a Letters from Chile a 





I arrived here finally after twenty-one days at sea, very rough at times. I was 
not able to say Mass on two days, but fortunately I was never sea sick. I mingled 
a good deal with the crew, and found their faith weak, and a great deal of anti- 
clericalism. My last stop was supposed to have been Valparaiso, but the Chilean 
Line made me chaplain and allowed me to continue the rest of the way, luggage 
and all, a sixteen hour journey to Talchuano, all for free. 

I have met no hostility in getting around, but on the other hand, no one greets 
you as in Jersey City or Boston, or even acknowledges your greeting. 

—Father Thomas Nagle, O.P. 


This morning I saw the Archbishop who had just arrived from Santiago 
where he resides as Rector of the University there. He hopes we can do something 
for the young men here, whose only interest in life seems to be sports. 

We now have thirty-two for Chistian Doctrine classes, whereas a month ago 
we had only eight. To encourage them in attendance, we have been giving Caritas 
food and clothing. They lack a knowledge of the simplest elements of the faith, 
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and undoubtedly many come from Communist homes. Father Burke -is doing a 
good job with them when you consider that few of them attend any school. 
—Father Thomas Nagle, O.P. 


It may seem strange to us northerners at first that so much of .the faith of 
these South Americans is centered around statues which are not even devotional. 
But it is visual education for people who had insufficient clergy to give them a 
proper religious instruction or sermons. 

If they do not attend Mass regularly and have little if any concern with the 
Sacraments, the fault lies with the many years, even decades, of lack of religious 
instruction. The Last Rites of the Church are of very little concern to the vast 
majority, and marriages are so few that a normal question at all baptisms is to ask 
if the parents are married. This gives us an opportunity to instruct them on the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 

—Father Thomas Nagle, O.P. 





x The Sisters’ Chronicle a 





Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Great Bend, Kansas 


On June 13, Sisters Mary Raymond, Mary Augustine, Mary Rosaria and 
Mary Johanna celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their Religious Profession. 
In addition, six Sisters observed their twenty-fifth anniversary; four Sisters made 
their perpetual profession; nineteen novices pronounced their first temporary vows 
and fifteen young ladies received the habit. His Excellency, Bishop John B. Franz, 
D.D., Dodge City, presided at all the ceremonies. 

The National Science Foundation awarded Sister Mary Gerard a grant for 
the summer courses in mathematics at Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas. 

Sister Margaret Mary Kinzel received the Doctorate of Philosophy from the 
Catholic University of America; Sister Mary Teresita Huse was awarded the Master 
of Theology Degree from Saint Xavier College, Chicago. 

Sister Mary Bernadette Beckermann, missionary in Gusau, Nigeria, died in 
an auto accident, July 25, 1959. Previous to her assignment to the missions, Sister 
had spent a very busy nursing career at St. Rose Hospital, Great Bend. In 1953, 
she was made supervisor of the operating room at St. Joseph Memorial Hospital, 
Larned, Kansas. Then, immediately prior to her mission assignment she attended 
the Catholic Maternity Institute in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

On July 29, a Solemn High Mass of Requiem was offered in the Convent 
Chapel for the repose of the soul of Sister Bernadette. Officers of the Mass were: 
Rev. J. W. Conway, O.P., Director of Foreign Missions; and the three newly as- 
signed missionary Fathers to Gusau: Rev. L. Carter, O.P., Rev. M. Walsh, O.P., 
and Rev. P. Otellio, O.P. The Very Rev. Michael Dempsey, O.P., Vicar Provincial 
of Yaba, Br. W. A., preached the sermon. R.I.P. 
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Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


In August, Sister Albertina and Sister Mariana received their diplomas at the 
Institute of Dominican Spirituality held at San Rafael, California. Twenty-two of 
our Sisters attended the Institute of Spirituality at Notre Dame, Indiana, August 
5-11. 

Several of the Sisters recently received their M.A. Degrees: Sisters Colette 
Therese, Francis Marie and John Marion at Boston College; Sister Verona at 
Creighton; Sister Mary Oliver at DePaul. Sister Louis Mary just returned from 
Florence, Italy, after receiving her Master’s Degree in Art from Villa Schifanoia. 
Sister Catharine Joseph graduated from St. Joseph School of Medical Record Tech- 
nicians in Lowell, Mass.; Sister Mary Patricius received a diploma from the Do- 
minican School of Nursing, Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sister James Marie received a partial scholarship at Fordham University in 
the Romance Language Department. Sister Mary Rosanna is participating in an 
Academic Institute on Mathematics sponsored by the National Science Foundation 
of Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Sister Benigna, Medical Record Technician at Mary Immaculate Hospital, 
Lebanon, Kentucky, has been chosen chairman of Special Abstracts Committee for 
the Kentucky State Medical Record Librarian Association. Sister Rosalie was 
elected Dean of the Central Nebraska Chapter of the American Organists. Sister 
Mary Rosamond is on the reviewing staff for the Sponsa Regis and the Catholic 
School Journal. 

Sister Mary Anthony attended a school supervisors’ workshop at Loretto 
Heights College, Denver, Colorado, August 17-27. 

Our Sisters are staffing the new Our Lady of Mount Carmel School which 
opened in September 1959 with Sister Gregory Anne as principal. 

On August 14, twenty-seven postulants received the Dominican Habit. Rev. 
Matthew Kelly, O.P., presided at the ceremony of investiture and Rev. Thomas 
Clancy preached the sermon. Twenty-six novices made first profession of temporary 
vows on August 15; twenty-nine Sisters renewed their vows; and sixteen Sisters 
made their final profession. Rev. Matthew Kelly, O.P., officiated and Rev. Patrick 
Walsh, O.P., preached the sermon. 

Rev. Louis Springmann, O.P., has been appointed Chaplain and Professor at St. 
Catharine. He succeeds Very Rev. J. B. Reese, O.P. Also stationed at the Mother- 
house as Professor is Rev. R. E. Bertrand, O.P. 

Twenty-six postulants entered our Congregation on September 6. 

On September 12, Sister Catharine of Siena made her profession of temporary 
vows. Rev. Louis Springmann, O.P., officiated. 

A workshop in Individualized Arithmetic was held at Siena College during 
the summer months under the direction of Sister Albertus Magnus. The purpose 
of the workshop was to acquaint the teacher with the abacus. Fifty-three Sisters and 
lay-teachers from public, private and parochial schools of ten different states were 
enrolled. Sister Georgine Marie and Sister Maria Petra very capably demonstrated 
before a television audience the use of the abacus with some of their pupils from 
St. Agnes Academy and St. Dominic School for Boys. As a result of the workshop, 
Sister Albertus Magnus has been requested to give a demonstration of the abacus 
to one of the education classes at Memphis State University. 

Recent visitors to St. Catharine were Bishop David from South India, Rev. 
Louis Scheerer, O.P., from Pakistan, and Rev. Edward Sullivan from Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Sister M. Victorine Donovan celebrated her Golden Jubilee on Rosary Sunday. 
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Her nephew, Rev. Victor Donovan, C.P., preached the sermon. The celebrant of 
the Solemn High Mass offered that morning was Rev. Louis Springmann, O.P., 
Deacon was Rev. R. E. Bertrand, O.P., and the Sub-Deacon was Rev. Raymond 
Corr, O.P. 

Sisters Florita Young, Sylvia Logan, Boniface Higdon and Pelagia Brannigan 
died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


On July 18, Sister Mary Joel Gubler pronounced Perpetual Profession of 
Vows in the Novitiate Chapel in Rosaryville. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edwin J. Gubler, 
V.F., Pastor of the Church of the Ascension of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Donaldson- 
ville, La., presided at the Ceremony; Rev. Father Maurice Gubler, Pastor of St. 
Christopher Martyr Church, Metairie, La., delivered the sermon. In addition to her 
two uncles, Sister’s brother, Brother Arthur, S.C., was present. 

Three postulants received the habit in the Novitiate Chapel in Rosaryville on 
August 14: Miss Carol Ann Ransonet, Sister Mary Aline; Miss Ida Regina Brown, 
Sister Mary Josette; and Miss Mary Ott Tremmel, Sister Mary Augustine. His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Bishop Joseph B. Brunini, D.D., V.G., of Jackson, Miss., 
presided. 

On October 11, Sister Mary Louise, President of St. Mary’s Dominican Col- 
lege, attended the meeting of the National Council of Catholic Women in Atlanta. 
The Apostleship of Knowledge was the topic of her address to the group. 

November 5, 1959—November 5, 1960 is the Centennial Year of the Do- 
minican Sisters, Congregation of St. Mary; it is also the fiftieth year of St. Mary's 
Dominican College. A series of events will take place throughout the year to com- 
memorate a century of achievement and to pledge service for the future. 

The College Golden Jubilee Art Exhibit was held in Alumnae Hall October 
25—November 8, while the Centennial Year opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
at ten o'clock Thursday, November 5, 1959 in St. John the Baptist Church, where 
the first foundation of the Community was made. The Celebrant of the Mass was 
His Excellency Louis Abel Caillouet, D.D. The sermon was delivered by Very 
Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., former Provincial of St. Albert Province. The 
traditional Founders Day Torch and Shamrock ceremony was enacted by the College 
students after the Mass. Following the Mass the clergy were served luncheon in the 
new St. Mary’s Dominican College Alumnae Hall. 

On November 8, St. Mary's Homecoming Mass was celebrated by the Most 
Rev. Robert Tracy who also delivered the address. Also, the newly erected Col- 
lege Student Dormitory, Alumnae Hall, and the Sisters’ convent, St. Mary’s Hall, 
were dedicated by His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Francis Rummel, assisted by 
Bishop Tracy. Open House followed. 

Sisters Mary Austin, Mary Magdalen and Mary Philip attended the Convention 
of the Modern Language Association in Houston, Texas. 

Sister Mary Damian, Principal of St. Mary's Dominican High School and 
Sister Mary Hildegarde, Assistant Principal, attended the convention of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Michigan 
On August 4, twenty-six young women received the Dominican habit from 
the hands of His Excellency, the Most Rev. John F. Dearden, in Lumen Ecclesiae 
Chapel at the Dominican Motherhouse. 
Before the reception ceremony His Excellency offered a Pontifical Low Mass, 
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at which the Rev. William McGoldrick and the Rev. James Frawley assisted. A 
large number of monsignori and members of the Detroit and Chicago clergy were 
present in the sanctuary, and the one thousand seating capacity of the chapel was 
filled with relatives and friends. 


Rev. Edward M. Casey, O.P., of Kingstree, South Carolina, spoke to those 
present on the beauty and the significance of a religious vocation. 

The six newly received novices from the Detroit area are: Mary Catherine 
Moran, Sister William Mary; Sharon Cruikshank, Sister Magdalena Marie; Con- 
stance Kuzma, Sister Allen Patrice; Rita McCann, Sister Michael Patrick; Jo Ann 
Burkhardt, Sister Joan William; and Rose Bruck, Sister Rose Alexia. 

From the Lansing Diocese is Karen Sohn, Sister Karen Joseph. 


Eight young women from the Archdiocese of Chicago also received the habit: 
Deanne Dempsey, Sister Mary Cajetan; Corinne Golden, Sister Ann Kevin; Linda 
Montemurro, Sister Marest; Nancy Osterling, Sister Grace Christine; Therese John- 
son, Sister Joseph Aquin; Carol Elsholz, Sister Maura Anthony; Dorothy Glaister, 
Sister Paul Dennis; Nancy Heavey, Sister Rose Matthew. 

Among the Novices from other sections of the country were: Suzanne Stefanak, 
Sister Priscilla Ann; Teresa Disch, Sister Joseph Henrice; Jane Zimmerman, Sister 
Marie Eucharia; Molly Lorms, Sister Mary de Marillac; Emilie Petelin, Sister John 
Emilie; Karen George, Sister Howard Eileen; Sheila Cotter, Sister Mary Judine; 
Patricia Mahoney, Sister Stephen Joseph; Carmen Gonzales, Sister Marie Carmen; 
Ana Esther Lopez, Sister Therese Melia; Patricia Francesco, Sister Ellen Patrice. 

On August 5, a double profession ceremony was held in Holy Rosary Chapel, 
during which forty-eight sisters pronounced their first or final vows. The rite was 
preceded by a High Mass sung by the Rev. Timothy Sullivan, O.P., of Aquinas 
Newman Center, University of New Mexico. 

The twenty-two Sisters who made first profession of vows were Sisters Mary 
Suniva, Mary Grace, Mary Leonette, Margaret Matthew, Mary Mairead, Margaret 
Xavier, Mary Milford, Maureen Joseph, Michael Sean, William Catrice, Richard 
Irene, Mary Attracta, Sean Marie, Leo Bernice, John Marcel, Marie Claudine, 
George Therese, Mary Colleen, Edward Ellen, Denis Ellen, Maria Perpetua and 
Francita Mary. 

The following twenty-six Sisters took their final vows: Sisters Gerald Michael, 
Bernetta Charles, John Paul, Denis Eileen, Margaret Rose, Margaret Eugene, James 
Timothy, Michael Jean, Bernadette Therese, Maura Michael, Rosaire Marie, Ann 
Nicolae, Marie Misericordia, James Charlene, Carl Mary, Charles Joseph, Mary 
Januaria, Robert Helen, Mary Donaldus, Mary Bernard, Bernard Joseph, Ann 
Laudine, Mary Immaculata, Juanita Marie and Virginia Mary. 


Monastery of the Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


In June Sister Mary Ernestine and her companion Sister M. Emilia, mission- 
aries from the Philippines, recounted for the Sisters the terrible Japanese bombard- 
ment which caused the destruction of their Mission Hospital and the heroic deaths 
of their zealous Sisters. 

Later in the month Rev. Fr. Francis C. P. Hsu, noted Chinese convert and 
recently ordained at the Beda College in Rome, visited the Community. Father gave 
a most. interesting account of his conversion and his earnest hope of helping his 
suffering people in Hong Kong. 

In August Rev. James Egan, O.P., of Notre Dame, iadione delivered a very 
enlightening Conference on the forthcoming Ecumenical Council. 
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Later in the month Rev. Fr. Odorico Schmid, O.F.M., a missionary from Brazil, 
spoke earmestly to the Sisters of the great needs of his flock. 

In September Mr. Tony Spina of the Detroit Free Press Newspaper demon- 
strated his latest techniques in Photo and Art work. This knowledge will be most 
useful in fulfilling the many orders given to the Monastery Studio. 

Later in the month Fr. Dominic Moreau, O.P., former missionary in the 
Belgian Congo, showed colored slides of the new Community of Congolese Do- 
minican Sisters. 

The annual Rosary Novena was conducted by the Rev. Floyd ‘Richardson, 
O.F.M.Cap., from St. Bonaventure Monastery. 

In October Sister Mary Thomas and Sister Mary of the Blessed Sacrament 
were approved for First and Solemn Profession of Vows. 

In the Fall, during the State Fair Mission Exhibit, the Community was: visited 
by Sister M. Augustine, $.M.S.M., well known Editor of the Marist Missions pub- 
lication, and two companions, Sister Caritas and Sister Godfrey. The latter worked 
on the Leper Missions with the renowned Sister M. Suzanne of the same congre- 
gation. 


Congregation of the Sacred Heart, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Sister Maura, former Postulate-Mistress, was assigned as Mistress of the 
Scholasticate which was opened in September 1959. A group of nineteen Sisters 
who made their Profession in June are the charter members of the Sister Formation 
Program. These Sisters are attending the College of the Community — Caldwell 
College for Women; their spiritual training will be extended for two years beyond 
the novitiate. 

Sister M. Corine, former Superior and Principal of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, 
Boonton, N. J., assumed the office of Postulate-Mistress for the thirty young ladies 
who entered the Community on September 8, 1959. These newly-received-Postulants 
are following the courses planned for First Year College Students. 

On September 14, 1959, the Final Vow Ceremony for Sister M. Stella was 
held with Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Costello, Vicar for Religious, presiding and 
preaching. 

Plans for the construction of an infirmary for the Sisters, a new dormitory and 
a science wing at Caldwell College have been announced by Rev. Mother M. Dolo- 
rita. The three new buildings will be erected at an estimated cost of $2.5 million. 
The Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, S.T.D., LL.D., Archbishop of Newark, and 
the Most Rev. James A. McNulty, D.D., Bishop of Paterson, are the honorary 
chairmen of the Dominican Sisters’ Development Fund which is being conducted 
under the auspices of the Community Counselling Service, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York. The venture has been placed under the patronage of Our 
Lady, and the various phases of the Campaign have been initiated on her feast 
days; the official prayer offered by all of the Sisters and their students is the 
Memorare. 

A class of 144 Freshmen has increased the total enrollment to an unprece- 
dented 432. 

Heading the list of faculty changes is Sister Maureen Elizabeth, - assistant 
Chemistry professor, who has been named dean of women, a post formerly held 
by Sister Raymond who died August 31. Sister Maureen Elizabeth holds the A.B. 
Degree from the College of St. Elizabeth, and the Master of Science Degree from 
Catholic University where she was elected to Sigma Xi, national scientific honor 
society. She has-been on the college faculty since 1948. 

Sisters M. Francis Beirne and M. Raymond Sandiford died recently. R.I.P. 
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Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, New Jersey 


Father Dominic Moreau, O.P., sang Mass at the Monastery on his feast day, 
August 4. 

Mother Mary celebrated her silver jubilee of religious profession August 15-16. 
The Solemn High Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated August 16; Rev. J. R. 
Caien, O.P., Chaplain, officiated, assisted by the Very Rev. T. Q. Shanley, O.P., 
as Deacon, and Rev. M. Q. Goldrick, O.P., as Sub-Deacon. 

The annual community retreat was conducted by Rev. Matthew V. Reilly, 
O.P., September 1-10. 

The Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., gave the Fall Series of eight lec- 
tures in Theology for the laity at Rosary Shrine beginning in October. Father also 
resumed the classes in Theology for the Nuns. 

The Very Rev. James J. McLarney, O.P., was the guest preacher at the fortieth 
Solemn Rosary Pilgrimage held at Rosary Shrine on October 4. 

Rev. James Dempsey, O.P., of Nigeria, visited the Monastery in October. 


Dominican Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, New Jersey 


On the Feast of St. Dominic in keeping with the ancient Franciscan-Dominican 
tradition, Father Innocent, O.F.M.Cap., celebrated a late High Mass. The entire 
Divine Office was sung for the feast. 

Father Dominic Moreau, O.P., of the Belgium Congo, visited the Community. 
He was accompanied by two Dominican Sisters from the same place who were on 
route to Canada to open a new Mission. 

On August 19, an Art Exhibit of Sister Mary of the Compassion was held in 
the Monastery Tertiary Hall. It concluded the Art Convention held at Convent 
Station at which Cardinal Lercaro was the principal speaker. 

Sister Mary Lucy died on July 31. A Solemn High Mass of Requiem was 
celebrated by Rev. Alban Harmon, C.P.; Rev. Herbert Eberly, C.P., deacon; and 
Rev. Henry Free, C.P., subdeacon. R.LP. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Amityville, New York 


Seventy-four postulants entered Queen of the Rosary Novitiate on September 
6, 1959. 

A new convent and school were opened on August 15, 1959, at Little Flower 
Parish, Montauk Point, New York. 

Sister Grace Maureen and Sister Miriam Arthur are attending Manhattan 
College on a Mathematics grant offered by the National Science Foundation. Sister 
Francis Loretta and Sister Dorothea have similar grants at Fordham University 
and Sister Mary Verity at St. John’s University. 

On October 11, the ceremony of investiture of caps and gowns took place 
for the freshmen at Molloy Catholic College for Women. Rev. Mother Bernadette 
de Lourdes, President, conferred the caps, while Very Rev. Edward L. Melton, 
Director of Hospitals in the Diocese of Rockville Centre, recited the opening prayer 
and gave the Benediction. Rev. Robert P. Kennedy of the Theology Department at 
Molloy delivered an inspiring address. 

At the Vespers held for teachers of the Archdiocese of New York in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral on October 19, Sister M. Lucretia was honored with a scroll in 
recognition of fifty years of service in the schools administered by the Congregation 
in New York City. Rev. Mother M. Francesca, Mother General of Great Bend, 
accompanied by Sister M. Raphael, Superior of the mission conducted by the Do- 
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minican Sisters of Great Bend, visited the Motherhouse at Amityville-on October 
19 en route for Africa. 

Very Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, chaplain of the Novitiate for over twenty-five 
years, has been appointed pastor of Holy Redeemer Parish, Freeport, N. Y. The 
new chaplain is Rev. James L. Griffin. 

Rev. Mother Bernadette de Lourdes, Mother General, and Mother M. Ade- 
laide attended the dedication ceremonies of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, Washington, D. C., on November 20. 

To honor the Golden and Silver Jubilarians of 1959, Jubilarians’ Day was 
celebrated with music, song and refreshments at Dominican Commercial High 
School Auditorium, Friday, November 27. 

Rev. Father Alexander from India visited the Sisters at Holy Cross Convent 
and the Novitiate on his way to Rome to pursue higher studies. 

Sister M. Godoberta and Sister M. Timothy died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of Saint Dominic, Blauvelt, New York 


Most Rev. Philip Furlong, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, presided at the 
General Chapter held on July 4, 1959. Rev. Mother Lawrence Marie was elected 
Mother General with Mother M. Geraldine, First Councillor; Sister M. Adelaide, 
Councillor and Secretary-General; Sister M. Clarissa and Sister John Dominic, 
Councillors; and Sister Kieran Marie, Treasurer-General. 

On June 20, seventeen novices made their first profession and fifteen postulants 
were clothed in the habit. The feast of St. Rose of Lima was the occasion of an- 
other double ceremony when two novices pronounced their vows for the first time 
and three young ladies were received as novices. 

During the summer months twenty-one sisters renewed their vows and on 
September 8, seven sisters made their perpetual profession. 

Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, celebrated a Mass of 
thanksgiving on August 15 honoring Sister M. Celestine and Sister M. Inviolata, 
Golden Jubilarians; and Sisters M. Fortunata, M. Casimir, M. Alphonsus, Miriam 
Regina, Ann Francis, Margaret Joseph, M. Paula, M. Beata, M. de la Salle, M. 
Dionysia and M. Bernardita, Silver Jubilarians. In the afternoon Rev. Eamon G. 
Taylor, S.J., of Fordham University gave the sermon at Benediction. Father is a 
brother of Sister M. Redempta. 

Sister Ann Louise sailed for Italy on September 18. She will attend the Pius 
XII Institute for Music. 

Sister M. Wilfred died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Maryknoll Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Maryknoll Teachers College, located at the Motherhouse for the purpose of 
training the members of the Order, was successfully re-evaluated by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools last May. 

Four new houses were opened in the past six months. In the Philippines a 
Free School was opened in Manila, and a new grade school was completed at 
Quezon City in the educational plant consisting of college, secondary school and 
grade school. Two sisters opened a new house at Muroran, Hokkaido, Japan. A 
two-Sister house was opened at Taiwan in the community of Houlung. The work 
of both houses will be the direct Apostolate. On Hawaii, St. John the Baptist, 
the seventh school there staffed by Maryknoll Sisters, opened. 

On June 12, fifty-two Sisters were assigned to our missions in Asia, Africa 
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and the Western Hemisphere. On July 12, Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop Boland 
of Newark and Bishop Comber of Maryknoll participated in our annual Departure 
Ceremony at the Motherhouse. 


Mother Mary Colman, Mother General, left for a visitation of our twenty-three 
houses in South and Central America on August 17. 


Ground was broken for a new grade school in Chicago's Chinatown. When 
this is ready for occupancy St. Therese’s school for Chinese children will! be moved 
there from the Chinese town hall. Up to this time the rooms there, although in- 
adequate, have served as classrooms. 


Fifty-five Decennialists made a four week Rededication program which in- 
cluded courses in the Constitutions of the Order, Missiology, Scripture, Theology, 
Human Relations, Mental Health, Spiritual Direction, Catechetical Methods and 
Music Methods. Most of the Decennialists are on short leaves of absence after 
approximately ten years of service at their mission stations. Thirty-one sisters are 
scheduled to make the November Rededication Program for Decennialists. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Newburgh, New York 


Mother M. Leo Vincent, principal of Pope Pius XII High School, Passaic, 
N. J., .was elected Mother General of the Sisters of the Congregation at a general 
chapter conducted on July 3-4. Mother Mary de Lourdes, principal of Holy Family 
School, New Rochelle, and a former Mother General of the Congregation was 
elected to the position of Vicaress. Among those reelected to positions were: Sister 
Miriam Patricia, Secretary; and Sister M. Anita, Bursar General. Sister Mary Con- 
silia, vocation director and professor of Philosophy at Mt. St. Mary College, and 
Sister M. Margaret Michael, community supervisor of schools, were chosen for the 
remaining council positions. 

Mother M. Leo Vincent assumed her position on July 8. Mother entered the 
novitiate in 1930 at Mt. St. Mary, Newburgh. She earned a bachelor’s degree at 
Seton Hall University and a master’s degree at Catholic University while majoring 
in education administration and supervision. Her past assignments have included 
teaching positions in St. Paul’s School, Jersey City; Our Lady of Victory, Mt. 
Vernon; -and St. Patrick's, Newburgh, Mother was principal of St. Patrick’s school 
for six years before joining the teaching staff of Pope Pius XII High School. 

Sisters M. Agnes Alma and M. Teresa Joseph died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Conception, Ossining, New York 


Mother Rose Xavier, Mother General, made a visit to Puerto Rico during 
August. She was accompanied by Sister Rose Therese, Mistress of Junior Professed. 
Mother spent most of her visit studying the needs of the poor in the rural areas. 

Four postulants received the Dominican Habit at St. Joseph’s convent on 
September 8. Monsignor John M. Brew, Assistant Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of New York, presided and preached the sermon. The new novices are Sister Mary 
Kathleen (Marie Mackey); Sister Mary Emily (Eleanor Timlin); Sister Mary 
Sheila (Julia Candlish) ; Sister Mary Joan (Joan McMahon). 

Sister Marietta and Sister Mary Rita pronounced their Final Vows at Marian- 
dale on September 9. 

The annual Rosary Sunday procession was held on the grounds at Mariandale. 
Father Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., chaplain, presided and preached. Sisters, Third 
Order members, Dominicanettes and the Parents’ Club participated. 
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Bishop John W. Comber, M.M., superior general of Maryknoll, said Mass at 
our Mariandale convent. 

The Christopher Columbus Civic Service Award was presented to the Domini- 
can Sisters.of the Sick Poor by the Monsignor Buckley General Assembly Fourth 
Degree, Knights of Columbus of Springfield, Ohio, on October 10. Mother Rose 
Xavier was present to receive the award. 

Sister Mary Joseph Scully died on August 31 at the age of 92. She was one 
of the pioneer Sisters who aided in the foundation of the Community by Mother 
Mary Walsh. She entered in 1902 and in 1912 Sister was appointed the first su- 
perior of the new foundation in Columbus, Ohio. The funeral Mass was sung by 
the Rev. Vincent C. Donovan, O.P., at St. Joseph’s Convent in the Bronx. Burial 
was in the Community Cemetery at Mariandale in Ossining, New York. R.1.P. 


Dominican Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill, N. Y. 


The faculty and students of Albertus Magnus High School in Bardonia, New 
York, moved to their new building in September after two years in temporary 
quarters. Work in the new building and in the Sisters’ convent is still in progress. 
The school will accommodate nine hundred boys and girls. 

St. Thomas Aquinas College, Sparkill, reopened in September with the largest 
freshman class to date. Several new curricula have been added. Rev. Mother Kevin, 
President of the College, has appointed two additional full-time faculty members 
to the staff, one in the Science Department and the other in the Social Science 
Department. 

Sister Catherine Siena spoke at two workshops during the Institutes on In- 
struction of Public School Students (Confraternity of Christian Doctrine), on 
September 28, at Stepinac High School in White Plains, and on September 30, at 
Cardinal Hayes High School in the Bronx. Sister's group considered the topic: 
Developing Eucharistic Devotion in the Year(s) Following First Communion. 

Sister Mary Patricia, at present pursuing doctoral studies in Theology at St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, represented the community at the 1959 Liturgical 
Conference at the University of Notre Dame. 

Sister Mary Louis is studying mathematics at Manhattan College under a 
National Science Foundation grant; Sister Anne Roberta is studying genetics at 
Pace College under the auspices of the N.S.F. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis P. Johns gave the conferences for the day of 
recollection to the Legion of Mary at Our Lady of the Elms on September 27. 

On October 11, Mother M. Rosalia conducted an institute for all local su- 
periors and sister housekeepers. 

Most of our Sisters attended the Diocesan Teachers’ Institute in Cleveland. 
Dr. B. H. Gundlach, Professor of Mathematics at Bowling Green State University, 
addressed the teachers on: “Trends in Mathematics, Grades I to XII.” 

On October 18, Dr. John Wittenbrook, noted psychiatrist, addressed our high 
school teachers on: ‘Teachers’ Attitudes and Mental Health.” 

All the elementary teachers participated in the handwriting workshop at the 
Motherhouse on October 25. Miss Mary Louise Curtiss of Zaner-Bloser Company 
gave the demonstration. 

Sister M. Venantia died recently in the 67th year of her religious profession. 
R.LP. 
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Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

St. Mary of the Springs has published a history of the Community under the 
title of Make the Way Known (1822-1957). The book was written by Katharine 
Burton and is published by Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, New York. 

Sister Estelle of Albertus Magnus College and Sister Maryanna of the College 
of St. Mary of the Springs were among the poets participating in the Congress of 
Poetry held by the Catholic Poetry Society of America, this month. 

Sistér Maryanna has recently authored her second book in the Bruce Christian 
Child Stories. Entitled My Marybook, it is the life of Our Lady told through the 
Hai] Mary. 

The Rev. Hugh Halton, O.P., has joined the faculty of the College of St. 
Mary-of the Springs. Father comes to the Springs from Oxford, England. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut, will break ground this 
month for the new dormitory. 

The College of St. Mary of the Springs contributed a cultural note to Colum- 
bus by bringing to the state, for the first time, the beautiful Finnish Ballet. 

Sisters Bonaventure McGrath, Cornelia Kiernan and Ricarda Walsh died 
recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Cecilia, Nashville, Tennessee 

Eight postulants entered the novitiate on September 5. Six are from Tennesee; 
one from California; and one from IIlinois. 

The Rev. Thomas F. Cashin, assistant chancellor of the Nashville Diocese, 
who has been appointed chaplain of St. Cecilia Convent, will reside in the Guzman 
Cottage recently erected near the convent. Father Cashin is the first resident chap- 
lain of the St. Cecilia Community. 

William A. Fitzgerald, Ph.D., director of George Peabody College Library, 
Nashville, and one of the founders of the Catholic Library Association, was the 
guest speaker at the fall meeting of the Nashville English Club, which met at St. 
Cecilia Academy, Overbrook, on October 15. Dr. Fitzgerald has recently returned 
from a two years’ stay on the Island of Formosa, studying library conditions and 
giving aid to the Chinese in the library program they are carrying out. He was 
invited by the U. S. International Cooperation Administration to undertake this 
study. 

Sister Hildegarde, principal of St. Thomas Academy, Memphis, and Sister 
Miriam, General Supervisor of Schools of the Congregation, attended the annual 
meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 30—December 3. 

Sisters Mary Zita Cloke and Mary Thomas Fegan died recently. R.I.P. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Mother M. a’Kempis, Mother General, was advanced to fellowship status in 
the American College of Hospital Administrators in convocation ceremonies held 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York City on August 23. Before being 
elected Mother General, Mother M. a’Kempis was administrator of Holy Rosary 
Hospital, Ontario, Oregon, and of Sacred Heart Hospital, Hanford, California. 

The Most Rev. Francis Leipzig, Bishop of Baker, blessed the cornerstone of 
the new addition to Holy Rosary Hospital, Ontario, Oregon, during the formal 
dedication of the new wing on September 15. A Pontifical High Mass in the 
convent chapel at which Bishop Leipzig was celebrant followed. The address was 
given by the Most Rev. James J. Byrne, S.T.D., Bishop of Boise. Thirty-one priests 
were present for the ceremony and were entertained at a luncheon later, during 
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which the mayor. of the city of Ontario and other civic leaders paid tribute to the 
work of the Sisters in Ontario. 

The Rev. Damien Sheehan, O.P., is continuing his course in Scripture for 
the Sisters and Novices at the Motherhouse. A course in Dominican Spirituality 
for all the Sisters at the Motherhouse given by the Rev. C. Geraets, O.P., was 
begun this Fall. 

The Rev. Harry Eggert and the Rev. Joseph Steiger, priests from the Diocese 
of Monterey-Fresno and former students of our Sisters at St. Mary's School, Taft, 
California, spent a few days at the Motherhouse. 

Sister M. Colette and Sister Jean Marie took a refresher course for registered 
nurses in surgical technique given at the University of Minnesota in early October. 

St. Catherine’s Hospital paid tribute to employees who have given five and 
ten years of service to the hospital in ceremonies on October 12. Appropriate serv- 
ice pins were awarded these workers at a musical and social entertainment at which 
the president of the Advisory Board and the hospital Governing Body paid tribute 
to the loyalty of these employees. Hospital workers satisfactorily completing the 
in-service training program were also honored. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Very Rev. J. B. Walker, O.P., chaplain, presided at the reception of two 
postulants on August 30; at the perpetual profession of ten Sisters on September 
21; and at the temporary profession of four on October 6. 

On October 1, Mary Reed Newland spoke to the Sisters and academy students 
on St. Catherine and the Lay Apostolate. 

Rev. Christopher Kiesling, O.P., gave a series of conferences on the Rosary 
to the Novices and Postulants in preparation for the feast. On Rosary Sunday, 
patronal feast of the Congregation, a choral Mass was sung by Father Hohman, 
O.P.; Father Albert Nieser, deacon; and Father J. B. Walker, O.P., sub-deacon. 
Father Hohman preached after the Rosary procession in the afternoon. | 

On October 15, Norine McNichols, a blind woman, spoke at Sinsinawa on 
the duties and opportunities of Catholic women. 

On November 4, Founder's Day, the new wing of the Albertus Magnus Science 
Building at Rosary College was blessed. 

About seven hundred Sisters taught at seventy-two religion and recreational 
centers during the past summer, and at one hundred forty-six centers during the 
past school year. 

The funeral of Mother Mary Samuel Coughlin, mother general of the Do- 
minican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, for forty years, from 1909 to 1949, was 
held on October 21. During her period in office, 1450 Sisters made religious pro- 
fession and sixty-three new foundations were made in nine archdioceses and-twelve 
dioceses. She was the founder of Rosary College at River Forest, Illinois; Edgewood 
College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, Wisconsin; and two foreign houses of 
study for women: Villa des Fougéres, Fribourg, Switzerland, and Pius XII Insti- 
tute, Florence, Italy. 

The Most Rev. William P. O'Connor, D.D., Ph.D., Bishop of Madison, Wis- 
consin, presided and preached at the funeral Mass. The Very Rev. John A. Dris- 
coll, O.P., Socius of the Master General, was celebrant of the Mass; Very Rev. 
Donald G. Sherry, O.P., Prior of St. Pius Priory, Chicago, was deacon; and Very 
Rev. Leo T. Dolan, O.P., Master of Students, St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, sub-deacon. 

In addition to Mother Mary Samuel, Sisters Mary Kevin, Harold, Rosalind, 
Janetta, Siena and Josephina died recently. R.I.P. 
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Very Reverend Vincent Raymond Burnell, O.P. ....................000 47 
Very Reverend Thomas Fidelis Conlon, O.P. ................0.00eee eee 277 
Riaoend emacs Geoneed Grats, OF) wok) oso oh eee 278 
Reverend Jobn Francis! MicGedden; OP. 0.52). 50085 ows sad aed. 395 
Reverend William Joseph McLaughlin, O.P. ................. 000000 une 50 
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